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THE WINDS OF MARCH. 
BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


BOOK II.—_THE WILDERNESS. 


CHAPTER II. 
POVERTY’S SHADOW. 
Jess BLAMIRE, coming down the road to Stephen Elliot’s house 
about the time that Wee Daunt was thrown into a green ditch, 
met her brother at the gate. 
‘ You’re looking worried, Rob,’ she said, with a quick glance. 
‘Looks are nothing to go by. What have I to worry about ?’ 


‘ And you’re out of temper, too.’ 
‘A man has to be, now and then. It clears his blood. That 


godfather of yours is in prodigious spirits these days. I’ve just 


 . left him. He gets about without his sticks—for joy that Roger 


Scroope is poor.’ 
Till lately there had been no breach in the comradeship that 


~ had held between these two. Now, always a little more, Jess knew 


4 that her brother was on Scroope’s side, not on hers. It was easy 
to despise herself and thrust the trouble out; but she resented 
' Rob’s uneasy, chill contempt. 


‘Other men have lost home and lands,’ she said, in the, hard 


ae voice that he loathed. 


‘T’ve no concern with them. It’s Roger I’m thinking of. 


| Nobody was ever heart and bones of a house as he was. And 


’ Storrith’s gone.’ 


‘So you’re blaming Wee Daunt, too—the little man that never 
asked to come to it?” 

‘It’s no fault of his. I pity him more than Roger, somehow.’ 

Their glances met—hostile, provocative. Then Jess went in at 
the gate, and up the trim, weedless path to the house that was bare- 
fronted and shelterless as Elliot himself. 

The old man was sitting in the stone porch, and his face lit with 
satisfaction at the sight of Jess. He pointed to the seat beside him. 

‘Your brother was sitting there a moment since,’ he said— 
“and a queer tale he had to tell. A very queer tale.’ 
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‘ What was it ?’ 

He glanced at her with shrewd, hard eyes. ‘One you'll not 
relish. Rob was never like you—careful and wary where you step. 
He’s been at the horse-racing again, and lost enough to swamp 
him, unless he can borrow from me.’ 

‘ Yes ?’” she asked uneasily. 

‘Moor House is a pleasant sort of place to live in, now that 
you can’t better yourself by going to Storrith? You might 
happen to lose it, you and Rob. He’s gone too far this time.’ 

‘Unless you lend him what he owes ?’ 

Elliot nodded. ‘And I was never good at lending. Money’s 
a thing to keep and cherish. If I hadn’t added money to money, 
spending little, would I have been the richest man in the moorside, 
except Scroope of Storrith ?’ 

‘ He’s poor nowadays.’ 

‘I was speaking of my grandson,’ he said, with a touch of 
dignity—‘ known as Wee Daunt before hecametohisown. He’llbe 
twice over rich, when my time comes for the daisies overhead. The 
lad’s flesh of my flesh—and you’re no more than a god-daughter.’ 

All her world slipped away from Jess. Rob and she had had 
enough and tospare. That was inthe losing. She had been sure 
that Elliot would leave her well provided for. That, too, had gone. 

Elliot, watching her, cackled with thin laughter. ‘I never 
liked your promise to marry Roger Scroope. It wasn’t in nature 
to like it. But I found you out when you threw him over.’ 

Jess stirred uneasily. The man was merciless in his knowledge 
of the self she did not care to know. 

‘I used to think you came here from good-natured liking for 
an old man, in spite of his cranky ways. I liked to think it; for 
I haven’t been at pains to make friends, and life got lonely when 
I was tied to the house more and more. Then you gave Scroope 
up; andI knew. You'd have done the same with me if it hadn't 
been for my money.’ 

‘No, no—’ 

‘I say yes, yes,’ he rasped. ‘ You played the part well, I own, 
with your pretty, coaxing ways. Was my rheumatism better? 
And were the cushions to my liking? You were the only soul on 
earth I believed in. Now there’s nobody.’ 

The one softness threading the man’s life, like wild-thyme 
growing in the crannies of a boulder, showed plain. For a moment 
he was almost wistful, and Jess laid a gentle hand on his sleeve. 
‘I should always be true to you.’ 
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‘ Because I’ve the money,’ he snapped, his ruthless self again. 
‘You sent Scroope to the right-about, the minute he went poor. 
You’d do the same with me.—Listen, my girl. That fool brother 
of yours wants money.’ 

‘He can’t have gambled away all—all we have,’ said Jess, 
with a hint of panic. 

‘Not by a long way; but he has debts to meet, and they'll 
break him, unless I come to his help. But I’ve no money to spare 
these days. Storrith and Wee Daunt are needing all I have.’ 

He did not spare her. Alert, malevolent, he was playing on 
the weakness of this god-daughter who had been the one bright 
thing in life to him. Not till he died would he forgive her the 
disillusionment. 

‘What will you do for a living, when Moor House goes ?’ he 
asked, after a long silence. ‘ You haven’t learned to work.’ 

‘I should have to,” she said, with a show of bravery. 

‘It’s not in you, Jess. When it came to the pinch—when there 
was no plenty out of doors, or in—you’d throw up your pretty 
hands to the sky and ask it to rain ease again.’ 

She knew it was true. In fancy she was seeing already the 
empty years ahead. To have no money, and what money bought 
—to have no pride in a house well-furnished and well-kept—to go 
out into an unknown land of poverty—almost anything was better. 

‘ Will you not help Rob ?’ she asked, breaking another silence. 
‘If—if Roger Scroope had been at Storrith, there would have been 
no trouble. He would have lent the money.’ 

‘So he would,’ Elliot agreed. ‘ He’s a spender, too, like Rob. 
Life’s made that way. Scroope, who would give, is as poor as a 
rat in a broken barn. I have plenty, and stick to it like a leech.’ 

‘If Rob only needs it for a little while—if he could repay you 
later on——’ 

‘It wouldn’t matter. I’m needing all I have for Storrith. The 
lad known as Wee Daunt will be marrying by and by. You 
needn’t look so shocked, Jess. There'll be plenty of lassies willing 
to share Storrith with him.’ 

Storrith ! The name alone was a heartache, now that her dream 
was ended. It had called to her, the house of her desire, since 
she had been old enough to nurse ambition. She thought of Wee 
Daunt’s squat unloveliness. It was not possible that any woman 
would marry him. Yet she was jealous already of the woman— 
if such were to be found—who would reign at the big, grey house 
on the moors. 
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Elliot read her mind, in his hard, uncanny way. ‘ You were 
fond of Roger Scroope—very fond. If all had gone as you fancied, 
he’d never have known the difference.’ 

‘ What difference ?’ she asked sharply. 

‘ Between love of a man, and itch for the house he owns. I 
tell you, Jess, you’re like a printed book to me these days—a book 
I’m tired of reading. Scroope should thank you on his knees for 
setting him free.’ 

‘ You’re hard,’ she pleaded. 

‘I am—almost as hard as you. We're a right sort of couple 
to be sitting together.’ 

He looked out at the glowing sweep of brackens and rusty 
heather framed by the porchway—at the fir-spinney, in a crook 
of the hummocky moor, that sheltered Storrith. 

‘My grandson’s yonder,’ he said, with cold deliberation— 
‘master of it all. A dwarf here and there lives to a great age; 
but most of them don’t. I shouldn’t like Roger Scroope to come 
back to what was once his own.’ ; 

Jess searched his face for the meaning behind it all. He was 
following some remorseless train of thought that baffled her, till 
presently he broke a silence of his own making. 

‘The wee man will have to marry, as I said. Then there’ll be 
children—heirs of his body, as the lawyers have it. I’d like him 
to have a dozen sons—twelve barriers between Scroope and what 
he hankers after.’ 

The girl shivered. Even she had not known the depth and 
thoroughness of his- hatred, tended day by day with savage in- 
dustry. It was true that she was fond of Scroope; and a little 
wind of disgust stirred at her heart—fear for the man that she had 
sent out to double poverty. For a passing moment it overrode 
the keener dread of what might happen to herself, now Rob had 
played the fool so utterly. 

‘Why do you hate him so?’ she asked. ‘ Roger never harmed 
you.’ 

‘No, but his father did. I’m a chip of the Old Testament 
block myself, and always was. When old Scroope died, I promised 
myself that the sins of the father should be visited on the son. 
And I’ve kept my word.’ 

Jess rose. She could not bear the rasping voice, the knotted 
hands that clutched and clawed the air as if they held the throats 
of many Scroopes. 

‘You must not go just yet,’ he said. ‘I want to talk over all 
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it means to you—this debt of Rob’s. He will have to sell Moor 
House in a hurry, and for little, as the way is of all such hasty 
sales. Then you'll be a beggar-girl.’ 

‘If it has to be,’ she said wearily, ‘ I must face it.’ 

‘Unless I paid Rob’s debts.’ 

‘Ah, but you’re kind,’ she said with a hope so sharp that it 
dizzied her. ‘ You’ve been playing with me.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Elliot. ‘I’ve been playing with you until now. 
It is time we talked in earnest.’ 

Her first uneasiness returned. She felt trapped, humiliated. 
His smile was barren as a mid-winter day. There was a price to 
be paid for release from poverty—some dreadful price that Elliot 
was slow to name. He seemed to take delight in keeping her there, 
waiting till he chose to speak. 

Then his mind showed itself. She and Rob need never think 
of poverty again, if she willed it so. It was only when at last he 
named the price that Jess struggled through the nightmare that 
had held her. The shock was so unexpected, so preposterous, 
that she feared Elliot no longer. 

‘ They say that you are mad.’ The words came sharp and clear. 
‘I believe it now.’ 

She left him and ran across the garden path. When she reached 
the lane that scrambled up to Moor House, she still hurried. The 
shame of Elliot’s cold-blooded suggestion pursued her like an 
unclean beast of prey. He was mad, no doubt; but she needed 
to hurry from the recollection of such witless evil. 

‘ You’re not going to pass me without a word ? ’ came a querulous 
voice from the wayside. 

Jess had been looking straight ahead, seeing nothing but the 
strip of road that lost itself in the dappled, hill-top sky. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Daunt. I was thinking my own 
thoughts.’ 

‘Most of us are busy that way,’ said Eliza, with the old, 
whimsical tartness—‘ especially since Storrith changed its master.’ 

‘You had a hand in it, they say.’ 

‘Ay, both hands. And I’m growing sorry. Time was when 
I had Wee Daunt at my apron-strings, and I fancied it would be 
the same when we were settled in at Storrith. And he’s flouting 
me at every turn. I never guessed the lad had such a spirit. But 
he’s going to take his death, I reclfon, one day soon.’ 

In her distracted mood, Jess clutched at any straw. ‘How?’ 
she asked, despising the question as soon as it was out. 
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‘He’s for ever trying to learn to ride; and horses know, of 
course, how little he knows. He comes back with a shoulder out 
of joint, or a cracked rib, and all he asks is to be fettled up for the 
next time he can get to saddle.’ 

‘Poor wee man !’ 

‘Not so poor, either,’ snapped the other. ‘ He’s got what he 
always wanted. Time and again he’d come back to the cottage, 
after one of his dreaming-fits on the moor, and say he was meant 
for a bigger house. It’s all very queer nowadays. The servants 
were for laughing, just at the start ; but he soon put that to rights. 
The breed in him came out, like a fine dog from a homely-looking 
kennel. He’s a Scroope right enough.’ 

Jess longed to get away. Elliot’s grim statement of the price 
he asked was with her like a nightmare. Her whole mind was 
bent on flight. 

‘I am needed at Moor House,’ she said, glancing up the hill. 

‘Ay, you're fidgeting to get away and have no time to spare 
for a poor body, thick in trouble. I’m living nowhere, as you might 
say, since I left the snug cottage. It was mine and nobody else’s. 
Now I’m at Storrith, and not wanted. Wee Daunt is climbing the 
ladder well enough ; but the servants will have naught to do with 
a homely cottage-woman. So there I am, betwixt the devil and 
the boy.’ 

Jess escaped presently from the woman’s gossip. Mrs. Daunt 
had unwittingly added to her harassment by harping on the theme 
of Storrith’s new owner. Again she quickened pace, as if to out- 
strip her thoughts, and had almost reached Moor House when Rob 
came swinging down the road, a gun under his arm. 

‘Oh, Rob,’ she said, with passionate accusation, ‘Rob, how 
dare you idle with a gun, when you should be trying to save the 
house ?’ 

‘So Madman Elliot has told you? He's the sort that would 
blurt out a man’s secret to a woman. I was a fool ever to think of 
borrowing from him.’ 

‘ How long could you have kept the secret ?’ 

‘For a week, to be exact. That is why I mean to live every 
minute of it, before the crash arrives.’ 

* You’re heartless.’ 

‘No,’ he said, with the same half-indolent quiet. ‘If I told 
you just how sorry I am, I’d lose my grip on things. It’s damned 
hard on you, Jess.’ 

She broke down suddenly ; and he looked on helplessly. Then, 
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to his astonishment, she came close, and rubbed her head on his 
sleeve—a trick of their childish days together. 

‘Rob, I’ve only you—and I could save the house, and cannot. 
I mean that you can have the money, if—if I paid the price asked.’ 

‘What price ?’ he asked sharply. 

‘It is dreadful. That crazy godfather of mine says I must 
marry Wee Daunt. Tell me he’s mad. He must be—or my own 
wits are going.’ 

Something hard as the nether millstone sounded in Rob’s voice. 
‘Tl pay a call on Madman Elliot—the second to-day—but not 
to borrow this time.’ 

She watched him go down the rise and out of sight. What he 
would say to Stephen Elliot she guessed with quick, vindictive joy. 

Then zest in reprisal went. The day was warm, honey-hearted 
from October’s breasts; yet she fancied that a wind, chill and 
cruel, was abroad. Poverty, poverty—it fluted, like a curlew crying 
up the wastes. 

There was a week, Rob had said, before they had to leave Moor 
House. And after that? The nine days’ gossip sounded already 
in her ears: 

Poverty, after pride! And Rob had gone to Stephen Elliot, 
to make banishment doubly sure. 

Poverty, or Wee Daunt for a husband—and either choice 
unbearable. The shadow of days to come crept stealthily across 
her spirit. 

CHAPTER III. 
A MEETING. 


Scroope, after sending Adrian Clare into the unknown, swung 
briskly homeward. Already he was teaching himself to think of 
Gayle as ‘ home,’ and if thoughts of the bigger house intruded, he 
shrugged memory off his shoulders with swift impatience. 

His mind ran ahead to Tring’s quiet hollow and Clare’s wife— 
as he had seen her not long ago, distraught with fear of her own 
husband. It gave him a half savage joy to recall the lucky guess 
he had made, up there on the heights, when he explained to Clare 
that the police were searching for him with extreme solicitude. 
It was not likely that the rogue would trouble this corner of the 
world for many a day to come. 

He had not gone farther than Withy Coppice when the scummer 
of hoofs came sharply from the road behind. Turning, he saw a 
riderless horse that galloped in sheer frenzy over slack and rise and 
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level, till it came to Withy Hill. Scroope, standing on the hill- 
top, watched the steep climb tame the runaway, so that he could 
clutch the bridle as it staggered past. 

They looked at each other, Scroope and the runaway. He saw 
that it was the mare he had bought at Caisterby as a present for 
Jess in his young, keen wooing-time—how many centuries ago ? 
She had returned the gift when things went wrong, and he had 
chosen to leave the mare at Storrith, to be bought in by any bidder. 

Now she was here with him again, contrite and afraid after her 
wild scamper. Her breath came in wet, troubled sobs. 

‘ You are not mine, lass,’ he said, stroking her muzzle, ‘ though 
you talk as if you were.’ 

He was sorry now that he had left this sensitive bit of horse- 
flesh to the mercy of anyone who chose to buy, and glanced down 
the road to see if the thrown rider was in sight. A squat figure 
came labouring up the rise, and Scroope’s whole body stiffened. 

This was the meeting that had to come one day. He had 
known it, but it was none the easier for that. The loss of Storrith 
had been so unlooked for, so sharp, that he could not trust himself 
when faced by the supplanter. 

Wee Daunt laboured up the hill. A sorry figure enough, in his 
slime-greened breeches, his appeal to Scroope was instant, as it 
had been always. The little man’s supplanting grew dwarfed as 
himself, in some odd way. 

‘ You’ve taken a toss,’ said Roger. ‘ Well, we’ve all done that 
in our time.’ 

‘So have you,’ came the unexpected answer. ‘It keeps me 
awake at nights sometimes, thinking of it.’ 

The dwarf was labouring under keen emotion. He, too, had 
dreaded this meeting, and it was worse than his dreams beforehand. 

‘Storrith, you mean? Well, it was yours all these years, if 
I'd known it. I kept you out of your own.’ 

“You can’t ever understand. From a lad I used to lie down 
in the heather, and take my fill of looking over at Storrith. It 
was there I ought to be. A queer little voice used to sing that 
inside me. It was there I ought to be. Then I came to the grey 
house at last.’ 

“It was yours all the time,’ repeated Scroope. 

‘Yes. It was mine. The big rooms said so—like the moor 
had talked, when folk fancied I was a chance-come-by brat of 
Mrs. Daunt’s. And I’m there these days, with my thoughts for 
company.’ 
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The two men, met on the road, found themselves linked 
together by a finer understanding—supplanter and supplanted. 

‘ What’s worrying you, Wee Daunt ?’ asked Scroope. 

‘Old kindness.’ 

‘ There’s not very much of that abroad these days—not enough 
to have worried you, I should have thought.’ 

Scroope was struggling with an emotion little expected, and 
dry humour was his readiest way of meeting it. Like other on- 
lookers, he felt a growing pity for this man who seemed to have 
stepped into great good fortune. Uncouth as his body was, some- 
thing shone from his brown, faithful eyes—a wistful dignity, a 
pride that had been handed on to him for safe keeping—fruits of 
the dreams he had harboured in the exiled years, before he knew 
he was a Scroope. 

‘When I was anybody’s lad, and nobody’s bairn,’ said the 
dwarf, his glance disconcerting in its frankness, ‘ you taught me 
to shoot. There were evenings when you rode by the cottage, and 
pulled up to ask if I’d like a day on the moors to-morrow. I used 
to sleep in heaven those nights, and wake up to find myself still 
there the next day. You couldn’t know all it meant to me—you 
were too used to it all.’ 

Scroope nodded. A great truth had been hurled at him, and 
he felt the impact. ‘It was a joy to watch your keenness. They 
were pleasures I gave myself, those days with the grouse. Do you 
remember the bird that was out of range, down by Swinner Quarry ?’ 

‘I’ve never forgotten. You swore it was out of range—but 
it wasn’t, for I’d brought it down.’ 

Recollection of that exploit glowed for a moment in Wee Daunt’s 
face. It was gathered into memory’s granary, stored there for 
alifetime. Then the wistfulness returned. 

‘If you’d struck me, I could have understood better,’ he said. 
‘For all you did in those days, I’ve given you—what ?’ 

‘Freedom. I’m quit of those confounded tenants that are on 
your back now, my lad.’ 

‘You’re meaning well.’ The dwarf’s candour was ferocious, 
almost. ‘ You’d lie to the top of your limit, just to ease my mind 
of what I’ve done.’ 

It was all ludicrously unlike what Scroope had pictured of this 
meeting. He was the consoler—he, whose loss of Storrith ached 
like a raging tooth and would not be quiet. The dwarf was in a 
mood of tenderness and deep feeling, such as women were supposed 
toknow. Heneeded protection from the world he had stepped into. 
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‘ What else could you do but take your own ?’ 

‘Nothing at all. They put me there, and I grew to a big height, 
I fancied, when I first stepped into Storrith. Then I thought of 
you, and all the salt went out of life.’ 

Scroope was teaching himself, among other matters, to eschew 
sentiment of any kind. ‘That’s the last thing I’d have happen 
to you. Salt and wine—keep ’em both for friends. And about 
this mare of yours. She has a tender mouth.’ 

‘She has the devil’s temper. That’s all I know.’ 

‘If you will hang on to the reins, instead of the saddle, small 
wonder. Take a grip with your knees, lad—not your hands.’ 

He gave the reins to Wee Daunt and nodded cheerily as he 
told him to mount and try his luck again. 

The dwarf halted, searching Scroope’s face with inquiry and 
old devotion pitifully mingled. ‘If you’d bear me a grudge, it 
would be easier, somehow.’ 

‘Then you'll get no ease from me. Get your foot in the stirrup 
—so—and mount as if you meantit.’ 

Wee Daunt sprang into the saddle, guided the mare with a 
clumsy sort of skill down the break-neck hill he had just climbed 
on foot and in pursuit, and then broke into a trot as he reached 
the level strip beyond—a trot that, by no command of his, broke 
suddenly into a furious gallop. 

Scroope, if it had been another rider, would have laughed 
immoderately at the spectacle of a thick-set, four-square man 
bumping fore and aft and sideways on a mare exasperated to the 
last inch of endurance. He found no laughter—only a strange, 
aching pity for this man who, in any station it pleased Heaven to 
call him to, was unwanted and forlorn. 

Wee Daunt swirled out of sight over the farther rise, and Scroope 
stood for a while, scarcely knowing that he appealed in need to the 
wide spaces that had bred him. Wee Daunt had gone to Storrith. 
He himself was on his way to Gayle, the house that a few months 
ago had seemed a cottage-of-ease, to visit when the fancy took 
him. All was disjointed, out of gear—except the wise, old hills, 
the bracken pastures sloping to the ancient moors. 

They answered his unspoken call, as a staunch comrade does. 
They put his soul through the testing fire, proving him when he 
winced away from hardship and returned to meet it gladly. Then 
they bade him find at Gayle what only strong men could hope to 
capture—and they blessed his errand. 

It was all new to Scroope, this stirring of the under-waters in 
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his spirit. He was aware only of some baffling change that was 
troublesome because it broke up the settled order of his days. 

The moment passed; and, as he stepped briskly out across 
the twisting road, grey as the limestone boulders that cropped up 
at times, he fell into the mood that was growing to be second nature 
to him these days. He had lost most of the things that were worth 
while. Why should he burden himself with pity for Wee Daunt ? 
Why had he come at all to this country bordering Storrith and its 
memories, because a woman was sheltering at Tring from a weasel 
of a man whom he had saved from death by hanging? He made 
a hasty vow that, from now onward, he would resist all good- 
natured impulses. Life was to be bleak, and the sooner he hardened 
himself the better. 

A strange medley of thoughts went with him as he crossed to 
Tring. The suddenness of this last meeting on the road, its appeal 
to feelings unsuspected, were of a piece with his life since the crash 
arrived. Only the least expected happened, as if he moved in a 
dream of mocking irony. 

When he reached the hamlet, Audrey Clare was where he had 
left her. She had been pacing restlessly up and down before she 
heard his step on the road above ; but now she waited for him with 
silent question. 

‘ He’s in flight,’ said Scroope—‘ full flight, so far as I can judge.’ 

Her relief showed plainly. She could not check it. It was as 
if he had removed a briar-thicket from her path. 

‘What did you do?’ she asked, between fear and hope that 
he had taken a man’s readiest way. 

‘Nothing. I only had to tell him a fairy-tale, and he fled.’ 

She grew silent, then glanced up again with unspoken question ; 
and Scroope, for the first time, realised what a tremendous errand 
he had taken. After all, the man was her husband. 

* Will you believe that you need not lie to me ? ’ she said sharply. 
‘I told you there was no need.’ 

‘I said—it was a random guess—said that the police were 
searching for him from Caisterby to here.’ 

‘That may well be true,’ said Audrey. 

And with that her strength broke down, but not her pride. 
She thanked him with a dignity that was part of her, and went 
between the ruined mill-wheel and the forsaken cottages. It was 
only when she was out of sight that she hurried forward, and down 
into the ghyll. She could cry her heart out there, thanks to Scroope, 


without fear of intrusion. 
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Roger stayed for a moment to look at each remembered corner 
of the hamlet that once had been a haunt of romantic peace. 
Romance had departed on swift, soundless feet. There was only 
an emptiness, a grief that nagged. 

He wearied of the place, and went forward—past the Pool— 
past Lanty Water, crooning softly above the ruins of its village, 
drowned and silent. It was the right sort of home-coming, he felt, 
for such as he. 

When he reached Gayle, his whole mood softened. The rooks 
had come back, with raucous talk, to see how it fared with the 
nesting trees that had brought some of them to birth last spring. 
The strip of garden-front, thanks to Merrilees’ care, was in tranquil 
bloom. The friendly cry of peewits circled the grey fells above. 
Here, at least, was ease in bitter trouble. 

It was true. Peace was for the asking at Gayle, and with it a 
peril desperate enough. Leisure to brood on Storrith, and all it 
had held for him, was the subtlest foe he could have met. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LONG ODDS. 


Five days had gone of the week left to Blamire before he had 
to meet his debt, and Jess was a whirlwind to live with in the 
house. 

‘What are you doing to save the place?’ she asked on the 
sixth morning, after a silent breakfast. 

‘Selling it,’ he said. ‘What else can I do? There’s Hunter 
coming this afternoon. He’s been greedy for the place for years 
out of mind—and now he’ll get his wish.’ 

Shescolded nolonger. Hisindolencehadgone. He wastaciturn 
and hard, ready to face what had to come; but she was not ready. 
To leave Moor House, with its pride of centuries—to go out into some 
unguessed poverty, after Rob had spent the balance between his 
debt and the price that Hunter gave him—it was not to be endured. 

‘Tll go down to Mr. Elliot,’ she said. ‘ Perhaps—perhaps, 
Rob, he’ll lend us the money, after all.’ 

‘ Will he, after the chat we had together? It’s a memory I’m 
taking out with me—what I said to Stephen Elliot. I bared his 
thin bones to the wind before I’d done with him.’ 

‘Let me go. It’s a last chance.’ 
‘If you’re bent on going,’ he said dryly, ‘ there’s no “ let me” 
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about it. You'll go. But I won’t have Elliot think I had a hand 
init. Ifit saved the house twice over, I’d not ask him for a penny. 
Never again, Jess, after the slight he put on you.’ 

All the way down to Stephen Elliot’s house, Jess played with 
realities, not daring to probe deeply. She persuaded herself that 
she was taking an unwelcome journey to save Moor House for Rob. 
He was so content there, just as Scroope had been at Storrith. 
Surely it was worth a little sacrifice of pride if it would help him 
to save the place? Her godfather had been partial to her. She 
would use every wile to coax him into lending what Rob needed. 

Elliot himself spoiled all her preparations. He glanced at her, 
when she found him in his favourite seat inside the porch, with 
shrewd and biting humour. 

‘I knew you’d come, Jess. There are only two more days to 
run, and Rob has a hard creditor to meet.’ 

‘He has never told me who it was.’ 

‘He has never told me, either,’ chuckled Elliot; ‘ but there 
are ways and means of getting to know such things. It’s a nether 
millstone of a man that has him at call—in two days’ time.’ 

‘Unless you help him.’ 

‘Help Rob ?’ 

‘Oh, I know that he came here in headlong passion—he is like 
that—and—and said things——’ 

‘Yes, he said things. It was fire striking cold rock, but I 
remember. Why should I put my hand in my pocket? Let him 
lose Moor House.’ 

‘He could not bear it.’ 

‘You could not, you mean. To be turned out of house and 
pride—to have to soil your hands with work—to turn by habit to 
tell one of the maids to do this or that for you, and hear poverty 
whistle in your ear for answer—how would that go ?’ 

‘It is not my fault I was born gentle.’ 

‘Nobody blames such accidents. It’s how they carry them 
afterwards that matters. And you're not of the fighting breed, 
Jess. I’d hoped you were—till you threw over Scroope.’ 

‘Have you no pity?’ she asked, hemmed in by the man’s 
clear-cut, sagacious knowledge of her inmost self. 

‘It was never a foible of mine—And.about my grandson ?’ 

‘I cannot. You must know I cannot.’ 

‘What’s amiss with him, after all? He’s square and short; 
but he has a man’s heart inside it all. The more I see of him, the 
better I like Wee Daunt. You'll bring yourself to it one day— 
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meanwhile, suppose I trusted you? Rob could have the money the 
moment he came down to sign certain papers. I have them ready,’ 

‘No,’ said Jess, with something of her brother’s temper. 

‘ As you like. To-morrow there'll be only one day to go—and 
you'll come with another tale.’ 

That was true also. Knowing it, she faltered, and Elliot was 
quick to play upon her weakness. 

‘Perhaps I won’t ask for your promise, after all. Tell Rob to 
come—not for a gift, you understand. It will be a loan; and the 
new creditor might be even harder than the old.’ © 

She could answer nothing. With an ingenuity, impish in its 
malice, he was spreading a net to entangle her, and her feet were 
powerless to draw away. 

‘A week is not time enough to give you,’ he went on. ‘ You 
can take it that Moor House is saved for a while—till you make 
your mind up.’ 

She clutched at the respite; and all the way home her mind 
was busy, with a craftiness as deep as Elliot’s. The house was 
saved. She need not tell Rob what the implied bargain was. 
Perhaps there would be an end to the sacrifice asked of her before 
it pressed too hardly. Elliot himself had said that dwarfs were 
apt to have a short spell of life—and other things might happen. 
Meanwhile, the ease of her days remained. 

By the time she reached the house she was all impatience to 
find Rob and tell him what had grown already to the semblance 
of good news. He was nowhere to be found, and they told her he 
had ridden out, soon after breakfast, saying he might not be back 
till the evening. 

Blamire, at the moment, was many a mile away, where the 
heather dipped to the intaken lands. Empty and forlorn enough 
at most times, the moor was packed with life and stir this morning. 
Dogcarts and gigs littered the wide, grassy road, and horses were 
tethered everywhere to such trees as had survived the upland blasts. 

Rob tied his own horse to a starveling thorn, its branches spread 
in red-gold suppliance down the track of many gales, and went 
through the open gateway into a flat, long pasture, full of boisterous 
uproar. 

Wuthrums Fair was in full progress. As far back as legend 
went, there had been this gathering, and the gruff old house of 
Wuthrums, that gave its name, stood dark and frowning on the 
slope above. The house, now a modest farm, had declined in 
fortune. The feudal hamlet once surrounding it lay under scattered 
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mounds of turf-grown masonry. But the Fair went on, and men 
came each year, from distant places, drawn by the wizardry of 
ancient custom. 

‘You’re looking as if somebody had left you a fortune, Mr. 
Blamire,’ said a burly farmer. 

‘Then I’m looking a lie, Woodruff,’ said Rob cheerily ; ‘ but 
the Fair always makes me think somebody had.’ 

‘ Ay, it tickles a man, like liquor that clicks at the back of your 
throat as you swallow it—D’ye want a word in your ear for the 
horse-race ?’ 

Rob nodded. He had five pounds in his pocket—the last out- 
post of his money before he sold Moor House—and he meant to stake 
it on one happy-go-lucky gamble at the old Fair. He would lose it, 
of course—his luck had been out for many a day ; but one never knew. 

John Woodruff embarked on a long dissertation, and Blamire’s 
humour was tickled mightily. He remembered many race-meetings 
that Scroope and he had gone to in the past—Epsom, and Aintree, 
and the rest. The talk of pros and cons was much the same, 
though farmers’ nags were racing here at Wuthrums instead of 
thoroughbreds. 

This friendly tipster enlarged on the merits of each entry. 
That horse was a flier when he liked, but whimsical. T’other was 
slow, folk said, yet he could go if he had a mind to. And, to be 
sure, there were the riders to be counted with. Some rode honest, 
and some didn’t. The whole business was as hard to reckon with 
as weather—and that was saying a deal. 

Then he spoke, as guardedly as an oracle might, but with 
conviction. 

‘Put your money on Timothy, and it won’t be wasted.’ 

‘I will,’ said Rob, and jostled his way through the crowd— 
friends holding him up at every turn—until he reached a little, 
clean-shaven man who stood on an inverted tub and proclaimed 
volubly that he was open to take any bet. 

Something in the man’s voice arrested Blamire. It was familiar. 
So was the shifty, ever-changing face. 

‘ Backing your luck ?’ wheedled the bookmaker. 

‘No,’ said Blamire. ‘I was trying to remember where I’d 
seen you last.’ 

‘I wouldn’t worry about that. I’ve had that sort of fancy 
myself—that I’d seen a man before. There are a snug few millions 
in our little island, and it’s natural a pea or two in the pod should 
be alike.’ 
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Rob knew him now. The glibness of voice, the adroit cunning 
as of one used to accusation, brought back the scene in Caisterby, 
when Scroope stood up in court to speak of a meeting in the church- 
yard at Tring. 

‘ Natural enough,’ he said, with a curt nod. 

‘So you're not betting to-day?’ asked Adrian Clare, his 
jauntiness returning. 

‘ Yes—but further on.’ 

Blamire was ready, in his present mood, to accept the first tip 
given him for the race, and to place his money with the first bookie 
he chanced on; but he was repelled by the look of Adrian Clare. 
He went instead to the second of the tub-gentry who bawled 
their willingness to oblige all comers ; and this time he found an 
acquaintance known long since and proven. 

‘You’ve forsaken Wuthrums for two years. Nobody knew 
where you'd gone.’ 

‘I was busy in the south, Mr. Blamire, doing good business | 
couldn’t leave.’ 

‘ Well, you’ve grown fat on it.’ 

‘ Fattish—but I’d a hankering after the lean lands, after all. 
I’d rather make a pound up here than twenty in the sleepy places.’ 

‘ Here are five of the pounds, anyway. What is Timothy’s price ?’ 

The man’s face filled with little, cobwebby wrinkles where 
humour lurked. 

‘Twenty to one—and might as well be a hundred. But, then, 
you were always one for the outsiders. You’ve a system, I re- 
member—and systems are nice playthings for those that can afford 
’em.’ 

‘There was a Grand National once,’ said Rob, in the same 
bantering tone. 

‘Ay, rub it in. All the favourites went down, and a mouldy 
bit of cat’s meat won. You took something handsome from me 
that day—but, bless you, I could afford it—out of the times that 
cat’s meat hadn’t won.’ 

Adrian Clare, finding business slack, lifted his persuasive voice 
from the neighbouring pitch. 

‘The sport of kings, gentlemen,’ he said, indicating the mixed 
lot of horses parading slowly past. 

A slow guffaw came from a farm-hind, and Clare turned on 
him in a flash. ‘ Why do you laugh, my lad? I say that racing 
is the sport of kings—a royal pastime.’ 

The youth edged sheepishly away, and the crowd began to 
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gather round this little man who had the true comedian’s gift of 
keeping a face austere almost in its dignity. 

‘I’m here to oblige all comers. Or, perhaps, you’re so out of 
the world that you’ve never heard of a bet. Let me enlighten you. 
You have seen these noble steeds file past. One of them must 
come in first. I can’t tell you which.’ 

‘You could if you liked,’ said a gay young ploughman. ‘Give 
us the tip, mister.’ 

‘I’m no philanthropist, but a plain, hard-working man who 
takes chances. Name your horse, friend, and pass the money 
over. Thank you. Timothy stands at twenty to one. There’s 
a little fortune waiting for you if he wins.’ 

‘There’s another backer for Timothy, it seems,’ said Blamire, 
with lazy humour. ‘ He’ll be the favourite soon.’ 

The old bookmaker had been glancing at his neighbour with 
chill disdain. 

‘Time was, Mr. Blamire, when the profession had its code. 
Now any smooth-tongued swine can call himself a bookmaker.’ 

Business lulled again with Adrian Clare, so he took to his gift 
of the gab once more. 

‘Why do I stand on a tub ?’ he asked, with a pathetic air that 
tickled the crowd. 

‘Because you'll be under it,’ snapped the young ploughman, 
‘if you don’t pay up when Timothy romps home.’ 

‘Was it sixpence you staked, friend, or a shilling? Ah, I can 
meet that budget—even at twenty to one. I was asking if you 
know why I stand onatub. Not one of you knows, but Ido. I 
was trained to the Law, before I chose the Turf instead. The sport 
of kings, gentlemen, was more to me than musty courts of law.’ 

‘Listen to his damned patter,’ growled Rob’s bookie. ‘He 
might be a cheap-jack pedlar, instead of one of us. Times have 
changed.’ 

‘I stand on a tub,’ went on Adrian Clare, with due solemnity, 
“because the law says I must. In our great country it is ordained 
that there must be no betting on any field. So I’m on a tub, not 
on the field, and the law lets me through at that.’ 

They laughed at what they thought was the man’s buffoonery, 
though he happened to be talking sound law ; and, having captured 
their good-humour, he slipped from one full-flavoured story to 
another, till he had them in aroar. Then he returned to the gravity 
that in itself was humorous. 

“Come, come, gentlemen. I’m not here to provide you with 
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entertainment gratis. If you’re not going to bet, I’m not going 
to stay——You, sir ?—Right.—And you? Timothy again, is it? 
He seems popular.’ 

They were betting freely now, and Clare smiled inwardly at the 
persistency with which Timothy was backed. He had taken stock 
of the horse, and had no qualms. Little and biggish bets were in 
full swing, when a murmur ran through the knot of men about his 
tub, and Clare glanced up to see Wee Daunt standing on the out- 
skirts. 

The dwarf was more than a nine days’ wonder to the moorside, 
The strange turn of fortune that had made him master of Storrith, 
instead of a pitied castaway, puzzled them still. So did his bearing 
under conditions that might well have turned his head. 

Sympathy had always been his. Respect was mingling with 
it now. The alchemy that formed their judgment of a man, by 
rubbing shoulders with him at close quarters, was working slowly, 
but in the one direction ; and this in spite of their sturdy resent- 
ment that Roger Scroope had been driven from his own. 

Adrian Clare, elated by the way his trade was going, chose the 
worst moment possible for a jest all out of tune. He remembered 
how this cumbersome, queer-looking fellow had taken a fall from 
his horse not long ago, and had emerged from a wayside ditch with 
a green pattern of slime all up and down his clothes. The mere 
recollection stifled him with laughter, though his face was grave. 

‘You're on foot to-day, sir?’ he said, catching Wee Daunt’s 
glance. 

The onlookers were astounded by the change in the man wao 
had carried himself lately with quietness and dignity. Something 
primitive and savage leaped into his face. They did not know how 
bitterly it rankled that he could not ride a horse like other men, 
or what had happened—with this tricky-tongued bookmaker to 
watch it—on the Storrith road. 

‘I’m on foot,’ said Wee Daunt, with dangerous brevity. 

‘ But you'll be mounted soon? There’s a horse named Timothy, 
and everybody was saying he’d be a winner if you were up on his 
back.’ 

The dwarf made no more aio about it. He thrust the folk aside, 
made a way to Clare, and picked him off his tub as if he were 4 
child. There was murder in his grasp, till suddenly he checked 
himself. 

‘ What shall I do with him, neighbours ?’ he asked, with grim 
laughter. 
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‘Put him on top of his tub again,’ suggested the blithe plough- 
lad who had first backed Timothy to win. ‘Then keep him safe 
there, till we come for our winnings.’ 

Wee Daunt set him down, and the two stood glaring at each 
other silently. The soreness of that defeat on the Storrith high- 
way was not lost, nor Clare’s mockery forgiven. It seemed to the 
onlookers, indeed, that the dwarf, as he shrugged his shoulders and 
passed on, was still at fever-heat. 

He came to where Rob Blamire was chatting with the grey-faced 
bookmaker whose bets had been interrupted by Clare. 

‘ Fifty on Bright Blossom,’ he said. 

The bookmaker showed no sign of his relief, but Timothy’s 
name had come so persistently from the neighbouring tub that he 
began to think Blamire had hit on one of his long shots, after all. 
He was leaner of pocket than he cared to think of, and was safer 
either way now this odd, self-possessed figure of fun had arrived. 

Blamire’s greeting was friendly enough ; but he felt a generous 
pang as he watched the notes change hands. It was Roger’s 
money, somehow, and Scroope should have been here himself, as 
inother years. Then he saw the crowd melting fast in one direction, 
and forgot all else as he followed them. He had backed a rusty 
old crock on impulse, and no horse running was likely to be a high- 
flier; but any race brought this tingle of excitement. It was in 
his blood ; and if a couple of lads had run a match on Galloways, 
he would have wagered on it and followed the struggle with absorbed 
delight. 

It was a long pasture, and four times round it was the 
distance. From the sloping ground above he had a clear view of 
the starters—ten in all—sleek, well-groomed horses, some, and 
others thick of coat and limb. He watched the bustle and con- 
fusion of false starts—it would not have been Wuthrums Fair 
without them—till they were off at last. 

Rob soon dismissed all interest in his own horse. Timothy 
was scrambling along somehow after the first three ; but his action 
was a nightmare. As he came round the bend of the second lap, 
those who had backed him grew silent, and those who had not jeered 
lustily. 

‘ There’s a chap on top of a rocking-horse,’ came a strident voice. 

‘Ay,’ laughed another—‘ Timothy goes up and down with 
wooden legs, and never gets forrarder for his rocking.’ 

‘T’ve put two honest pounds on him, and there’ll be something 
to say to John Woodruff. It was John, and no other, that 
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whispered me: “ Dan,” says he, “if you want to bring home a 
tidy bit to-night, you go straight for Timothy. He’ll win.” That 
was what Woodruff said—and look at Timothy, daundering all 
ways like a man far gone in liquor.’ 

By the end of the third lap, Timothy, by what seemed a miracle, 
held his place with three in front still, and was greeted with 
boisterous irony. Bright Blossom, sleek and wiry, seemed to be 
treading air instead of hummocky pasture land, and to be thinking 
only of the lump or two of sugar waiting at the end of a sure race. 

Blamire’s interest quickened as he watched the fourth lap run. 
He knew, by many little signs, that Bright Blossom could not last 
much longer. The two behind were failing palpably, and soon 
Timothy had passed them both with a long gap still between the 
leader and his plodding self. 

Even now few gave a thought to Timdthy’s chance of over- 
hauling the favourite; but Blamire did. So did Adrian Clare, 
who watched the race with anxious misgiving. 

Bright Blossom was running gamely, but Timothy rocked 
nearer, like a dreadnought countering heavy seas; and a roar of 
astonishment went up. Timothy, knowing his rider, had fretted 
for this signal that ran down the reins. He gathered his great- 
hearted strength together—what was left of it—and pounded down 
the course with clumsy speed. There was a breathless silence, 


broken sharply. 
‘Timothy wins!’ came the strident voice that had cursed John 
Woodruff for giving him the tip. 


Those who had backed Timothy made their way with speed to 
grasp their winnings. Adrian Clare’s tub was there, but un- 
tenanted. Up the steep face of the pasture-land above the race- 
course they saw a little figure, going nimbly and at speed. And 
now another race was up. 

If the defaulter had taken to the highway, there were plenty of 
riders to unpicket their horses and chase him down. But no horse 
was of use on these barren lands, scraping the sky with their 
six-foot limestone walls. He had a clear start, and was going fast. 
The horse-race was forgotten. There were nimble runners among 
them who meant to chase this red fox till they ran him down. 

Once Adrian Clare glanced back, and judged the distance 
between himself and the climbing press of hunters. Then he went 
nimbly up the rise. 

(To be continued: ) 
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THE BARGAIN. 


Peter, on Christmas bounty bent, 
Found his material assets nil. 

He sighed: ‘ They are not worth a cent. 
But I can sell my soul. . . . I will!’ 


Straight to the Devil Peter sped. 
‘ Please, will you buy my soul ?’” he said. 
The Devil eyed the merchandise 
And murmured blandly : ‘ Name your price!’ 


Then, Peter: ‘If you do not mind, 
I’d like to take it, sir, in kind :— 
Two tons of the best coal—and all 
In bags, the cellars are so small— 
A score of eider-downs, ten pairs 
Of double blankets, six armchairs, 
And toys enough to fill a shop, 
Puddings and cakes and candies——’ 
‘Stop!’ 
Exclaimed the Devil. ‘ Mercy, man, 
You'll need our very biggest van ! ’ 


As in the twinkling of an eye 

A mighty van was standing by. 

All Peter’s purchases it bore, 

From tons of coal to toys galore. 

He blessed the Devil, and away 

He drove. He had a royal day ; 

And happier folk ’twere hard to find, 

Than those he sought and left behind. 

One household there remained to cheer 
When someone called him from the rear. 
‘Halt!’ cried the Devil. ‘This won’t do! 
You took that soul away with you— 

My property, as you'll agree. 

Come back—you’ll both be safe with me!’ 
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But Peter, hailing Widow Brown, 
Disbursed the final eider-down 
Before he said: ‘I haven’t seen 
My soul all day—your soul, I mean. 

You should have watched him: more than most 
He has a way of getting lost. 

He’s given me some fearful shocks, 

But—why, he’s yonder, on the box ! 

He loves a drive with all his heart. 

Now, if we’re ready, let us start!’ 


Peter, a sportsman, never tried 
His obligations to evade, 
But lavished upon every side 
The soul for which he had been paid. 


Full soon the Devil was aware 

Of changes grave and ominous ; 
A subtle glamour in the air 

Was permeating Erebus. 


Demons, once by their task enthralled, 
Refused to fan the infernal flames ; 
And Peter and Apollyon called 
Each other by their Christian names. 


‘A month of this,’ the Devil vowed, 
‘Will ruin me! I’m old and spent.’ 
To stern necessity he bowed, 
And summoned Peter. Peter went. 


‘ You’re free,’ the Devil cried, ‘ to roam 
By sea or land, from pole to pole, 
But not to make this place your home ! 
Be off with you—and take your soul !’ 
May KeEnDALL. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE WEST PORT 
ATROCITIES. 


BY PROFESSOR D. FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc., B.So. (Lond.), 
F.R.S. (Edin.). 


Someone has truly said that no right-minded person can ever get 
too much about the life of Scott. 

This must apply even to such a revolting subject as the atrocities 
in the West Port of Edinburgh in 1828. These were a series of 
murders perpetrated by two Irishmen, William Burke and William 
Hare, which aroused probably more widespread horror and indig- 
nation than any other non-political crimes ever did. Burke gave 
a new verb to the English language. It was only of a single murder 
that Burke was convicted ; but it was proved that Burke and Hare 
between them, in the course of eleven months, had despatched a 
minimum of sixteen persons in order to sell their bodies to a lecturer 
on anatomy in the ‘ extra-mural ’ School of Medicine at Edinburgh. 

The victims were of both sexes and of all periods of life from 
childhood to extreme old age ; they included helpless old women, 
the idiot boy ‘ Daft Jimmie,’ and a girl of the streets, Mary Paterson, 
whose body was so well developed that the anatomist would not 
have it dissected, but preserved it in spirit instead. 

The method of these miscreants was to smother their victims 
rendered insensible by excess of whisky. This procedure left no 
marks of violence on the body, so that the corpse could be sold as 
that of a person ostensibly disinterred by the ‘ resurrectionists,’ as 
the body-stealers were called. Before the passing of the Anatomy 
Act (Warburton’s Act) in 1832, which provided legally recognised 
sources of ‘subjects ’ for dissection, the anatomists had no option 
but to depend on the ministrations of these ghouls. 

They detested their disgraceful doings and had implored Govern- 
ment after Government to move on their behalf; but nothing was 
done until the Burke and Hare murders roused public opinion so 
forcibly that the Bill alluded to was introduced. 

In the nature of the case the problem of obtaining evidence 
sufficient to convict one or more of a group of four guilty persons 
was so difficult that the Lord Advocate granted a pardon to Hare 
and his wife on their giving ‘ King’s evidence ’ against Burke and 
his associate, Helen Macdougall. 
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The eloquence of Cockburn saved the woman from the gallows ; 
but Burke was duly hanged at the head of Liberton Wynd on the 
morning of January 28, 1829, in the presence of a vast concourse 
of people. The writer’s grand-uncle, then a young man of eight 
and twenty, was one of the thousands of eye-witnesses. 

The body of the murderer, after being exposed to the public 
gaze in the anatomy classroom at the University, and a lecture on 
the brain by the third Monro having been given, was according to 
the sentence—the last of its kind—duly dissected and retained as 
an osteological preparation in the Anatomical Museum. It is there 
to this day. 

These things require to be remembered before the allusions by 
Sir Walter Scott in his ‘Journal’ and letters can properly be 
understood. 

When Burke was on the scaffold the crowd cried out: ‘ Hang 
Knox too!’ The man thus called for was Dr. Robert Knox, the 
lecturer on anatomy at the extra-mural School at Surgeons’ Hall, 
a teacher as brilliant and efficient a’ Professor Monro was dull and 
inept. Knox’s vivid teaching filled his classroom two or three 
times a day ; and all Scotland could not provide enough ‘ subjects’ 
for his dissecting-rooms. His porter, a man Paterson, was 
unquestionably aware that murder was being committed; but 
neither he, Knox, nor Knox’s assistants asked any awkward 
questions when corpse after corpse was delivered in a sack or a 
tea-chest at the back entrance of Surgeons’ Hall, sometimes in 
broad daylight ! 

The first reference by Scott in his ‘Journal’ is under date 
January 14, (1829, Edinburgh), and is as follows : 


‘January 14 (Edinburgh) . . . then called on Mr. Robison and 
instructed him to call a meeting of the council of the Royal Society, 
as Mr. Knox proposes to read an essay on some dissections. A bold 
proposal, truly, from one who has had so lately the boldness of 
trading so deep in human flesh! I will oppose his reading in the 
present circumstances if I should stand alone, but I hope he will 
be wrought upon to withdraw his essay or postpone it at least. It 
is very bad taste to push himself forward just now.’ 


Good taste was certainly not one of Knox’s characteristics. 
Although a splendid lecturer, he was vain and quarrelsome. He 
probably regarded his proposed paper at the Royal Society as a 
matter concerning anatomical science alone; but the specimens 
on which he wished to give his communication were probably 
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‘parts ’ from some of Burke’s victims, and at this time Burke was 
actually still in jail under sentence of death. 

Sir Walter was President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
but the gentleman in him would not allow him to agree to Knox’s 
offer. 

In his ‘ Journal ’ for next day, January 15, Scott refers at much 
greater length to the subject : 


‘I went to the Council of the Royal Society which was convened 
at my request to consider whether we ought to have a paper on 
anatomical subjects read by Mr. Knox whose name has of late been 
deeply implicated in a criminal prosecution against certain wretches 
who had murdered many persons and sold their bodies to professors 
of the anatomical science. Some thought that our declining to 
receive the paper would be a declaration unfavourable to Dr. Knox. 
I think hearing it before Mr. Knox has made any defence (as he is 
stated to have in view) would be an intimation of our preference 
of the cause of science to those of morality and common humanity. 
Mr. Knox’s friends undertook to deal with him about suffering the 
paper to be omitted for the present while adhuc coram judice lis est.’ 


The footnote to this entry reads : 


‘Sir Walter in common with the majority of his contemporaries 
evidently believed that Dr. Robert Knox was partly responsible 
for the West Port atrocities ; but it is only just to the memory of 
the talented Anatomist to say that an independent and influential 
committee, after a careful examination, reported on March 13, 1829, 
that there was no evidence showing that he or his assistants knew 
that murder had been committed, but the committee thought that 
more care should have been exercised at the Anatomical classroom.’ 


Lord Cockburn, who was one of the counsel at the trial of Burke, 
in writing of these events remarks : 


‘ All our anatomists incurred a most unjust and very alarming 
though not an unnatural odium ; Dr. Knox in particular, against 
whom not only the anger of the populace but the condemnation 
of more intelligent persons was specially directed. But tried in 
reference to the invariable and the necessary practice of the pro- 
fession, our anatomists were spotlessly correct and Knox the most 
correct of them all.’ 


At this date Dr. Knox was the most popular teacher in the 
Medical School at Edinburgh, and as his classroom could not contain 
more than a third of his students, he had to deliver his lectures 
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twice or thrice daily. The odium attached to his name might have 
been removed in time had his personal character stood as high as 
his professional ability, but though he remained in Edinburgh until 
1841, he never recovered his position there, and for the last twenty 
years of his life this once brilliant teacher subsisted as best he could 
in London by his pen and as an itinerant lecturer. He died in 
1862. Knox was born in 1791. 

Sir Walter returns’ to the subject in his diary for the next day, 


January 16: 


‘I again met the Royal Scciety Council. Dr. Knox consents 
to withdraw his paper or rather suffers the reading to be postponed. 
There is some great error in the law on this subject. If it was left 
to itself, many bodies would be imported from France or Ireland, 
and doubtless many would be found in our hospitals for the service 
of the anatomical science. But the total and severe exclusion of 
foreign supplies of this kind raises the price of the “subjects,” as 
they are called technically, to such a height that wretches are found 
willing to break into “ the bloody house of life ” 1 merely to supply 
the anatomists’ table. The law which, as a deeper sentence on the 
guilt of murder, declares that the body of the convicted criminal 
should be given up to anatomy, is certainly not without effect, for 
criminals have been known to shrink from the part of the sentence 
which seems to affect them more than the doom of death itself 
with all its terrors here and hereafter. On the other hand while 
this idea of infamy attending the exposition of the person is thus 
recognised by the law, it is impossible to adopt regulations which 
would effectually prevent such horrid crimes as the murder of 
vagrant wretches who can be snatched from society without their 
being missed, as in the case of the late conspiracy. 

‘ For instance, if it was now to be enacted, as seems reasonable, 
that persons dying in hospitals and alms-houses, who die without 
their friends claiming their remains, should be given up to the men 
of science, this would be subjecting poverty to the penalty of these 
atrocious criminals whom law distinguishes by the heaviest 
posthumous disgrace which it can inflict. Even cultivated minds 
revolt from the exposure on an anatomical table when the case is 
supposed to be that of one who is dear to them. I should, I am 
conscious, be willing that I myself should be dissected in public if 
doing so could produce any advantage to society, but when I think 
on relations and friends being rent from the grave, the case is very 
different, and I would fight knee-deep to prevent or punish such 


1 King John, Act iv. Scene 2. 
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an exposure. So inconsistent we are all upon matters of this 
nature.’ 


The next date which concerns us is January 23, on which day 
the entry reads: ‘ Still severe frost, annoying to sore fingers. . . 

I sat at home, and wrote letters to Wilkie, Landseer, Mrs. Hughes, 
Charles, etc.’ 

What concerns us here is the name of Mrs. Hughes. This lady, 
a very old friend of Sir Walter, was the wife of the Rev. Dr. Hughes, 
one of the canons-residentiary of St. Paul’s. She was the mother 
of Thomas Hughes, the author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’ In 
1834 the Hughes’s visited Scott both at Castle Street and at 
Abbotsford. 

The letter occurs in a volume published by Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, but bears no date ; its title is ‘ Letters and Recollections of 
Sir Walter Scott, by Mrs. Hughes of Uppingham, edited by Horace 
G. Hutchinson.’1 The editorial explanation and the letter itself 
are as follow : 


‘In the letter that follows and again later Sir Walter refers a 
good deal, and in a way that shows how much the horror and human 
interest of their inhuman crime attracted him, to the murders by 


Burke and Hare. It was not merely as a student of human nature 
that he took a peculiar interest in them, but rather that the whole 
of Great Britain, and more especially Edinburgh, was at that time 
full of the case with a sort of astoundment that such unsuspected 
possibilities could exist in our human nature even in its most brutal 
degradation.’ 


‘In the meantime we have the horrors of the West Port to amuse 
us, and that we may appear wiser than our neighbours, we drive 
in our carriages, filled with well-dressed females, to see the wretched 
cellars in which these atrocities were perpetrated ; and anyone that 
can get a pair of shoes cobbled by Burke would preserve them with 
as much devotion as a Catholic would do the sandals of a saint 
which had pressed the holy soil of Palestine. I suspect Justice has 
done her best or worst to avenge these enormities, and one’s natural 
feelings revolt to think that so many of the perpetrators must 
escape punishment. But you must recollect that it is a thousand 
times better that the greatest villain should escape, than that 
public faith should be broken or the law wrested from its even 
tenour for the purpose of punishing them, and the Lord Advocate 
could not have convicted Burke without the evidence of Hare and 

1 Originally published by Smith, Elder & Co. in 1904.—Ep. 
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his wife, and even succeeded with difficulty having their support. 
To break faith with the wretch would be to destroy in a great 
measure a great barrier which the public has hitherto enjoyed 
against crime from the want of reliance of the wicked on each other. 
Hare, therefore, I fear must be left to the vengeance of Heaven, 
unless the rabble were to make another Porteous job of it. I did 
not go to the scene, although the newspapers reported me one of 
the visitors. 
* EDINBURGH, 
* January 23, 1829.’ 


The next reference to these atrocities is once more in the 
‘ Journal’ of Sir Walter Scott, under date January 28, 1829: 


‘Burke the murderer hanged this morning. The mob, which 
was immense, demanded Knox and Hare, but though greedy for 
more victims, received with shouts the solitary wretch who found 
his way to the gallows out of five or six who seem not less guilty 
than he. 

* But the story begins to be stale, although I believe a doggerel 
ballad upon it would be popular, how brutal soever the wit. This is 
the progress of human passions. We ejaculate, exclaim, hold up to 
Heaven our hand, like the rustic Phidyle,—next morning the mood 
changes, and we dance a jig to the tune which moved us to tears.’ 


On the day following this, January 29, there is another reference 
in the ‘ Journal’ to a letter to Mrs. Hughes : 


‘January 29th. . . . After dinner to compromise matters with 
my conscience I wrote letters to Mr. Bell, Mrs. Hughes, and so 
forth.’ 


The editor of the letters introduces this second letter from 
Sir Walter thus: 


‘The next letter to Mrs. Hughes is without date or signature, 
but the reference to Burke’s execution fixes the date at the end of 
January, 1829. It is pathetic enough to think of the scribe of the 
immortal novels fumbling down the inspired words with his poor 
chilblainey fingers. . . .’ 


‘ Your wishes have been nearly accomplished ; the she-hare has 
been well nigh hunted to death ; she was recognized on the bridge! 
with a blind, sickly child in her arms and instantly assailed by the 
mob with snow-balls and stones and even personal violence. I am 


1 The North Bridge at Edinburgh, which now spans the Waverley Station. 
It connects the Old Town with the New. 
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told she was at one moment suspended over the banisters of the 
highest arch and only held by the cloaths ; it was well for her that 
her supporters had no chilblains. At length the Police rescued 
her, but I think it a chance that she loses her life if she ventures 
into the country, and in Edinburgh she cannot remain. Her 
husband remains in gaol till a deliverance is obtained from the 
Court of Justiciary ; the trial comes on on Monday. This Hare is 
a most hideous wretch, so much so that I was induced to remark 
him from having observed his extremely odious countenance once 
or twice in the street, where, in general, I am no observer of faces ; 
but his is one which there is no passing without starting, and I 
recognized him easily by the prints. One was apt to say, and 
indeed I did say to myself, that if he was not some depraved villain, 
Nature did not write a legible hand. 

‘ Burke was executed yesterday morning ; he died with firmness, 
though overwhelmed with the hooting, cursing and execrations of 
an immense mob, which they hardly suspended during the prayers 
and psalm which in all other instances in my memory have passed 
undisturbed, Governor Wall being a solitary exception. The 
wretch was scarred with a cancer ! which the change of diet and the 
cold of his cell made cruelly painful. . . . He was rather educated 
above the common class, which makes his case extraordinary. . . .’ 


The so-called ‘mob’ who witnessed this famous execution was 
by no means exclusively composed of the lower orders of the 
community. 

Mr. Roughead in his very detailed account of the tragedies in 
the ‘Notable British Trials Series’ (1921) says, ‘all fashionable 
Edinburgh had a seat.’ He then prints a letter from Anne Scott 
to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe of Hoddam, the antiquary and 
dilettante, a close friend of Scott. The letter is dated from 


Abbotsford, December 28, 1828 : 


‘.. . I hope you will not think me very troublesome should 
I ask you to tell me something of these delightful horrors in 
Edinburgh. Papa tells me you were to be at the trial, and he is 
much inclined to share a window with you on the day Mr. Burke 
ishanged. I wish much to know if Mr. Hare is the man who played 
so melodiously on the flute with one hand; and will Mrs. Burke 
share the same fate as her husband? I hope you have no more 
houses in the Old Town to let, as I fear tenants will be scarce, 
though I think your houses were not in the West Port.’ 


1 Footnote by Editor: ‘ Said to have originated from a bite given him by one 


of his victims.” 
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Mr. Roughead is of opinion that there is no doubt that Sir Walter 
was present at this execution ; he writes : 


‘ That Sir Walter carried out his intention of attending Burke’s 
execution appears from a letter addressed to Sharpe by Robert 
Seton, an Edinburgh bookbinder, dated from No. 423 Lawnmarket, 
on January 14, 1829, in which the writer says: “ Mr. Stevenson, 
bookseller [one of the publishers of the report of the trial edited 
by Sharpe], wished one window for Sir Walter Scott and yourself, 
but on account of the number that had applied, that will be out of 
my power. But I shall be happy to accomodate [sic] Sir Walter 
and yourself with a share of one.” ’ 


On returning to the ‘ Journal ’ we find under date of January 31 
the following entry : 


‘ The corpse of the murderer Burke is now lying in state at the 
College in the anatomical class, and all the world flock to see him. 
Who is he that says we are not ill to please in our objects of curiosity ? 
The strange means by which the wretch made money are scarce 
more disgusting than the eager curiosity with which the public 
have licked up all the carrion details of this business.’ 


The next relevant date we encounter is February 4, 1829, when 
Scott wrote a very long letter to Miss Edgeworth at Edgeworths- 
town, which is given in full in Lockhart’s ‘ Life.’ It is a decidedly 
interesting letter, a portion of which is as follows : 


‘ The mention of the circuit brings me to the horrors which you 
have so well described and which resemble nothing so much as a 
wild dream. Certainly I thought like you that the public alarm 
was but an exaggeration of vulgar rumour ; but the tragedy is too 
true, and I look in vain for a remedy of the evils in which it is easy 
to see this black and unnatural business has found its origin. The 
principal source certainly lies in the feelings of attachment which 
the Scotch have for their deceased friends. . . . This is a kind and 
virtuous principle in which every one so far partakes that although 
an unprejudiced person would have no objection to the idea of his 
own remains undergoing dissection, if their being exposed to 
scientific research could be of the least service to humanity, yet 
we all shudder at the notion of any who had been dear to us, 
especially a wife or sister, being subjected to a scalpel among a 
gazing and unfeeling crowd of students. One would fight and die 
to prevent it. This current of feeling is encouraged by the law 
which, as distinguishing murderers and other atrocious criminals, 
orders that their bodies shall be given for public dissection. This 
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makes it almost impossible to consign the bodies of those who die 
in the public hospitals to the same fate... . The only chance 
I see is to permit importation from other countries. If a subject 
can be had in Paris for ten or twenty francs, it will surely pay the 
importer who brings it to Scotland. Something must be done, for 
there is an end of the cantabit vacuus, the last prerogative of beggary 
which entitled him to laugh at the risk of robbery. The veriest 
wretch in the highway may be better booty than a person of 
consideration since the last may have but a few shillings in his 
pocket and the beggar once dead is worth ten pounds to his 
murderer... . 

‘I have myself often wondered how I became so indifferent to 
the horrors of a criminal trial if it involved a point of law. In like 
manner the pursuit of physiology inflicts tortures on the lower 
animals of creation, and at length comes to rub shoulders against 
West Port. . . . Here is a doctor who is able to take down the 
whole clock-work of the human frame and may in time find some 
way of repairing and putting it together again ; and there is Burke 
with the body of his murdered countrywoman on his back and 
her blood on his hands asking his price from the learned carcase 
butcher... .’ 

The entry in the ‘ Journal ’ for March 7, 1829, is rather pathetic ; 
‘ burking ’ was still in Scott’s mind : 


‘Sent away proofs. This extrication of my affairs, though only 
a Pisgah prospect, occupies my mind more than is fitting; but 
without such hopes I must have felt like one of the victims of the 
wretch Burke, struggling against a smothering weight on my bosom, 
till Nature could endure it no longer.’ 


Early in April Sir Walter received an amazing communication 
from Paterson, Knox’s porter, to the effect that the author of 
‘Waverley’ should actually write about the West Port horrors 
from materials which he, Paterson, would supply. 

This is how Scott treated the suggestion : 


‘ April 4, 1829, Abbotsford. I have a letter from one David 
Patterson, who was Dr. Knox’s jackal for buying murdered bodies, 
suggesting that I should write on the subject of Burke and Hare 
and offering me his invaluable collection of anecdotes. “Curse 
him imperance and him dam insurance . . .” as Mungo says in the 
farce.) Did ever one hear the like? The scoundrel has been the 
companion and patron of such atrocious murderers and kidnappers, 
and he has the impudence to write to any decent man! ’ 


1 Bickerstafi’s Padlock, Act i. Scene 6. 
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The last of Scott’s own allusions to Burke is in the ‘ Journal’ 
under date May 18, 1831. The occasion was an election for the 
county of Roxburgh, where Scott’s friend, Henry Scott of Harden, 
was the Tory candidate. The opposite party, it would appear, 
were determined to create a riot, and Sir Walter’s carriage was 
stoned and he himself insulted and spat upon, to such a degree will 
political rancour debauch even Scotsmen. Lockhart describes the 
disturbance as very serious. 

This is how Scott disposes of it : 


‘May 18. Went to Jedburgh to the election greatly against 
the wishes of my daughters. The mob were exceedingly vociferous 
and brutish as they usually are now-a-days. But the sheriff had 
two troops of dragoons at Ancrum Bridge and all went off quietly. 
The populace gathered in formidable numbers—a thousand from 
Hawick alone—they were most blackguard and abusive ; the day 
passed with much clamour but no mischief. Henry Scott was 
re-elected, for the last time I suppose—Treja futt. 

‘I left the burgh in the midst of abuse and the gentle hint of 
“ Burke Sir Walter.” Much obliged to the brave lads of Jeddart.’ 


Of this scene Professor Saintsbury in his ‘Life of Scott’ 
(‘ Famous Scots Series ’) says : 


‘ At Jedburgh he was stoned, spat upon and greeted with cries 
of “Burke Sir Walter.” Natural indignation has often been 
expressed at this behaviour towards the best neighbour and the 
greatest man in Scotland, behaviour which, as we know, haunted 
him on his death-bed ; but it is to be presumed that the persons 
who thus proclaimed their cause knew the line of conduct most 
worthy of it.’ 


We now approach the last reference to these tragedies, and it 
happens to be during the closing days of Sir Walter’s life. He was 
on his death-bed, and his devoted son-in-law and biographer, John 
Gibson Lockhart, was everin attendance. Lockhart’s own wordsare: 


‘ Now and then he imagined himself to be administering justice 
as sheriff ; and once or twice he seemed to be ordering Tom Purdie 
about trees, a few times also, I am sorry to say, we could perceive 
that his fancy was at Jedburgh—and “ Burke Sir Walter ” escaped 
him in a melancholy tone.’ 


Thus at the close of the earthly life of one of the greatest of men 
we find the dark. shadow of sordid crime deepened by that other of 
insane political bitterness. 











THE LUMBER ROOM. 
BY LAURENCE KIRK, 


In every house there is a room set apart for the children to play 
in; and the children always avoid it and find some secret haunt 
of their own for their games. Secret is perhaps the wrong word, 
as silence is not one of their characteristics when they play: as 
a Tule the secret is soon discovered, and the parents look at each 
other and wonder why they have chosen such an extremely un- 
suitable place for their games. Also, the problem arises what are 
the parents then to do? Are they to force them to play in the 
place that has been selected for them, or are they to allow that 
their children know more about children than they do themselves ? 
The problem is dealt with in several ways: the wiser kind of parent 
smiles and lets things be, others more strict put a veto on the place 
and thereby render it much more precious than it was before. 
The children still go there stealthily when no one is looking, and all 
the smacking in the world won’t make them give it up. 

In our case the chosen haunt was the Lumber Room. We 
lived in one of those old large rambling houses in Bath, one of 
those hollow houses where three-quarters of the space is taken 
up by the staircase, where the rooms are high and the servants 
numerous, where everything is on the grand scale and nothing for 
economy. Wedon’t live there any more now. But Queen Victoria 
sat on the throne in the days I speak of, and my brother and I 
lived in the nursery on the top floor, and were quite happy. He 
was seven and I was five ; and we found everything very delightful 
and surprising. Nearly everything, that is, except Aunt Edith. 
Aunt Edith lived downstairs with mother and father, and we didn’t 
like the way she looked at us. Of course, perhaps she was not 
very happy, but that is not a thing that children take into account : 
mother always said she was very fond of us, but she didn’t give us 
presents and she didn’t tell us stories, and she always looked so 
grim and severe that my brother and I didn’t like her at all. I’m 
afraid we weren’t very nice to her. When we went out walks and 
came across some decrepid old charwoman, looking very old and 
miserable, we always used to say ‘ Aunt Edith!’ to one another, and 
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snigger. It was one of our great jokes. ... I think girls must 
be’nicer than boys—when they are very young. 

It was I who discovered the Lumber Room, and I gained so much 
respect from my brother in doing it that he sometimes used to treat 
me as an equal although he was two years older. And this is how 
I did it. There was a long passage at the top of the house over- 
looking the abyss where the stairs were ; and at the end of that 
passage was a door. One day I took a journey along the passage, 
keeping well to the inside, for it was very terrifying to look down 
through the bannisters on the other. It was a long and dangerous 
walk for me, but in the end I arrived at the door. I felt the door 
and examined it thoroughly. It was the first time I had ventured 
such a terrific distance alone. In the meantime I had almost 
decided that it was quite an ordinary door, when I reached up to 
the handle and found to my great surprise that I could touch it. 
I stood on tip-toe then and took the handle with both fists, and 
it began to turn. The situation was becoming a little alarming. 
I wondered whether it wouldn’t be safer to go back. You see, I was 
very frightened as to what might happen if the door opened : very 
frightened indeed. On the other hand, I was equally curious to 
know what was on the other side. 

For a long while I hesitated, but in the end I bravely stood on 
tip-toe again, and turned the handle and the door opened. ... 
It was wonderful inside! Absolutely wonderful! I stood for a 
moment with open mouth and wide-open eyes, and I said ‘Oo,’ 
just as Livingstone said when he discovered the Victoria Falls. 
Then I quickly ran back to tell my brother. 

My brother came, and we stood in the doorway, rapturously 
gazing at the treasures we had discovered. Boxes! Masses of 
them! Big boxes, small boxes; round ones, square ones, and 
flat ones ; all in the most gorgeous disarray, piled higgledy-piggledy, 
without any attempt at order. It was probably the untidiness 
that appealed to us more than anything : it was such a relief after 
the shiny polished nursery where everything had to be put away. 
But untidiness apart, boxes always had a special appeal for us; 
they meant journeys and cabs and railway trains, preparations, 
questions and excitement, excursions to the big world where grown- 
up people lived. And these were specially magnificent boxes. 
Some of them had labels pasted on them with lovely names like 
Milano and Roma and Napoli. True, they were covered with dust, 
but we licked our fingers and rubbed the dust away, and there 
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were the labels with pictures of a very white hotel and a very blue 
sea with boats sailing upon it. Each one was more wonderful than 
the last, and as we examined them we could hardly speak for excite- 
ment and pleasure. Some of the boxes had mother’s name upon 
them, some had father’s; and one, a great big black one with a 
round top, had just one little tie-on label at the side, with ‘ Edith 
Ashford, Gare du Nord, Paris’ on it in a neat handwriting. That 
one had no pictures of blue seas and white houses upon it, but the 
word ‘ Paris ’ was something, and we discovered quite a new interest 
in Aunt Edith on account of it. 

We didn’t examine everything that day. It was too much. 
After a while we shut the door and went carefully back to the 
nursery and discussed what we were going to do about it. It was 
so wonderful to us that we were afraid someone, perhaps Aunt 
Edith, might come along and take it all away from us. So we 
talked in whispers and decided that we would keep it as a secret all 
to ourselves and tell no one. And when Amy, the nurse, asked us 
what all the whispering was about, we said we weren’t really 
whispering, and she smiled and went away. She was a nice one 
was Amy! We didn’t know that she had come and looked into 
the box-room while we were looking at the labels. 

For the next four months all our happiest hours were spent in 
that Lumber Room. Amy knew all about it of course—mother 
too, as a matter of fact; but she knew something about children 
and didn’t spoil our pleasure by giving us permission to play there. 
They just looked the other way, and our little secret remained 
intact. As a rule we played the famous game of trains—but quite 
superior trains of course : we went to Napoli and Roma and Milano, 
instead of just to Tooting. Sometimes we played boats, the little 
white boats on the labels; that was at Capri, I think, and it was 
all so very real to us that we didn’t notice the dust and the want 
of sunshine. We played with the boxes too. My brother was 
the gentleman, and I was the porter. He was always the gentleman, 
and I, being two years younger, was always the porter. I got a 
little tired of that game. For some of the boxes were heavy, and 
he was a very great gentleman and didn’t help me at all. 

The only box we didn’t play with was the large black one with 
the round top. Aunt Edith’s box. It stayed in the middle of the 
toom and we didn’t touch it. But we were aware of its presence 
all the time. There was something sinister about it; it was like 
@ Bluebeard’s Chamber in our play-house. We did not think much 
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about it when all was new and interesting, but when the games 
became stale there was always the black box to arouse our curiosity, 
My brother at one time suggested that Aunt Edith had murdered 
someone and put the dead body in the box ; and that had such an 
effect on me that I wouldn’t go near the Lumber Room again until 
he confessed he had made a mistake. But that did not settle what 
was inside the box. We examined the label and peered round 
the corners ; we wanted to undo it and look inside, but we were 
frightened. Perhaps there was a dead body in it after all. 

This state of affairs continued for a fortnight, and then one 
day our curiosity got the better of our fears. We decided that we 
must look inside. First we waited for a long time to make sure 
that no one was about, then breathless with excitement we began 
to undo the straps. They were stiff with age and it was hard work 
for our little fingers, but we were already proceeding cautiously 
with the last one, when we suddenly looked at each other, feeling 
that something was wrong. With a gasp we turned to the door, 
and there was Aunt Edith standing and watching us. 

She stood quite rigid and said nothing: but the look in her 
eyes frightened me. 

‘ We—we—we weren’t really trying to undo it,” I faltered at 
last, unable to stand the strain any longer. 

It was a poor thing to say, but I wasn’t very brave as a little boy. 

It would not have been nearly so terrifying if she had come 
forward and smacked us, or been angry, or at any rate said some- 
thing. Anger was something we knew all about ; but the expres- 
sion on her face was beyond the grasp of our little minds. It 
almost appeared as though she wasn’t considering us at all, but was 
looking beyond us at something very far off and remote. But for 
all that her eyes were upon us and I think at that moment she 
hated us. We stood for a minute or two and then we ran; ran 
down the passage to the nursery as though all the devils were after 
us ; banged the nursery-door to and rushed up to Amy and all of 
a sudden were very affectionate. Amy never showed surprise 
when we were affectionate. She was too well-bred for that. After 
a while, however, she got up and opened the door and went out 
into the passage, and there she saw Aunt Edith standing as we had 
left her, in the doorway, like one in a trance. Amy shook her head 
and came back and went on with her sewing. But she said nothing 
to us. 

Children fortunately have the most remarkable powers of 
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recovery, and three days later we were brave enough to go back to 
the Lumber Room to continue our accustomed games. I’ve no 
doubt we would have gone on with our boats and trains and porters 
as if nothing had ever happened. But the door was locked. It 
was always locked after that. And when we asked mummy why 
we couldn’t go there any longer, she said it was too dark and dusty 
and bad for our clothes. But we knew that wasn’t the real reason. 
The real reason was Aunt Edith, and we hated her more than ever 
before. 

After that—it was just six months later—Aunt Edith caught 
pneumonia and died. We were not sorry, merely subdued by the 
atmosphere of gloom that invaded the house; we behaved quite 
nicely, didn’t make a noise, and went to the church and looked 
very sad and depressed. But we certainly weren’t sorry. The 
departure of Aunt Edith brought quite a different thought to our 
minds, a horrid little thought—but then we were horrid little boys. 
It was my brother who let that thought escape ; he let it escape 
a little prematurely when we had only just returned from the funeral 
and were sitting in the drawing-room in our black clothes. 

“Mummy !’ he said suddenly. ‘Couldn’t the Lumber Room 
be unlocked again now ?’ 

That was the first and last time that I’ve seen our mother 
really angry. My brother got the finest whacking he ever had in 
his life, and was sent to bed: I was spared the whacking although 
Thad to watch it, and was sent to bed too. And the Lumber Room 
was not unlocked. 

All that happened a very long time ago. Various changes 
swept over our lives, and the Lumber Room was forgotten. First, 
my brother went to school and I had a governess; then we were 
both at school and only knew that grim old house in the holidays. 
More years passed. My father died; the house was let; and my 
mother went to live elsewhere. Years passed again and we grew 
up, and the war came and blotted out all that had happened before. 
And finally when the war ended my mother had grey hair and 
my brother had gone: she and I were all that was left in the 
wreckage. 

As it happened, it was just then that the lease of the house in 
Bath came to an end: my mother had to go down there to put 
things in order, and I went down to help her. It was like revisiting 
a city of the dead. It seemed so long ago and so remote, as though 
it were in some previous incarnation that we had lived there. 
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I remember how the streets of Bath seemed to have shrunk and 
the buildings dwindled. Everything that used to seem so vast and 
limitless was reduced to tiny, insignificant proportions. And the 
house! From what I remembered of it I expected something 
like Buckingham Palace. But it wasn’t that at all. It was just 
a grey house in a dingy street, much like all the others. 

We had rather a wearisome time putting thingsin order. The 
agents were worse than useless, and it remained for us to discover 
the dilapidations and look after our own interests. However, in 
the end we did succeed in doing pretty well everything that was 
necessary. The only room we hadn’t been able to examine was the 
Lumber Room. We couldn’t get in, for the key had been lost. 
The agents again! There was nothing for it in the end but to call 
in a locksmith to open the door; and I remembered, while he was 
working on the lock, the first time I had entered the room, when 
it was as much as I could do to reach up to the door handle. . . 
Then he finished and pushed the door open, and we saw inside. 

‘ Heavens, what a mess!’ my mother said. 

The boxes were tossed about untidily just as they were the day 
Aunt Edith surprised us: the only difference was a coating of 
twenty years’ dust. 

The locksmith in the meantime gathered up his tools and de- 
parted. And we went inside. 

‘ What on earth are we to do with all this ?’ my mother asked 
wearily. Then she dusted a space on the window-sill, and sat down 
and watched me rummaging about. They were all there, my old 
friends, Roma and Milano and Napoli! They were all there, 
though the sea on the labels wasn’t quite so blue as it used to be, 
nor the buildings quite so white. 

‘ What is all this stuff ?’ I asked after a pause. 

My mother smiled. 

‘ The remains of my honeymoon! ’ 

Then she said ‘ Let me have a look at them!’ 

I showed her the boxes and the labels, and told her of the games 
my brother and I used to have with them. She looked at the old 
faded pictures and smiled again. 

*Yes,’she said. ‘I remember it all; it was just like that. Just 
like that, only in my memory it’s not faded at all. It was won- 
derful, wonderful ! ’ 

Then she added : ‘ You ought to find a nice girl and get married. 
It’s worth it!’ 
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I did not answer, but went on with my work of picking up the 
boxes and putting them in order. After a little while I had dealt 
with most of the small ones, and there only remained the big black 
one with the round top. I looked at the label again, and at the 
faint neat handwriting. 

‘ Aunt Edith didn’t have a honeymoon too, did she ?’ I asked. 

My mother looked at me. 

‘No,’ she said slowly. ‘ Poor Edith!’ 

‘Did she ever go to Paris ?’ 

‘ Not even that.’ 

‘Then what is the mystery of this box ?’ I asked. 

My mother did not answer me at once, and I told her how my 
brother and I used to feel its sinister influence when we were playing, 
and how Aunt Edith had discovered us one day and what she had 
looked like. Mother listened with only half her attention. She was 
looking out of the window, contemplating nothing in particular, 
her eyes at rest but her memory active. 

Then she turned to me. 

‘The sinister influence was in your imagination, my dear boy. 
You didn’t like your Aunt Edith, and the box was black. That 
was enough.... But the box has got a history for all that. 
Edith was a very unhappy woman. Things didn’t go smoothly 
for her as they did for me. She only loved one man in her life, and 
he was married.’ 

I sat myself down amidst the dust and jumble, and listened. 

‘He was the only man she ever loved, and as far as I know he 
was the only man who ever loved her. He was unhappily married. 
His wife was a religious maniac. Impossible she was! They had 
been like that for three years when he met Edith here at this house : 
it was just after you were born and Edith was a very different 
person to what you remember. Not pretty. But she had charm, 
and she was gay as well as serious and true. They fell in love 
with each other at once. It was the thunderbolt kind. Terrific! 
And it wasn’t long before they decided that there was only one thing 
to do—to run away with each other.’ 

‘You knew all about it ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, I advised Edith to do it.’ 

* And father ?’ 

She smiled. 

‘He didn’t know. I didn’t tell him. Even in the most perfect 
love there are things one’s a fool to tell... . He wouldn’t have 
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understood. Men are so much more moral than women—about 
outward things.’ 

She smiled again, and paused ; and I asked, ‘ And then ?’ 

‘I must tell you something about Stephen. That was his 
name—Stephen Armitage. He was a consulting engineer by pro- 
fession, and doing very well with it, very well indeed.’ 

‘I can understand that,’ I observed. ‘Men who are unhappily 
married generally have a much greater success professionally than 
those who are too happy ! ’ 

‘I don’t agree with you,’ my mother answered quickly. ‘ And 
it has nothing to do with the case. He was successful because he 
had an orderly, energetic mind, not because he had a maniac as a 
wife. He was a fine type of man altogether; not at all the kind 
that usually runs away or takes things lightly. He was perfectly 
straight, had the most rigid ideas about life and about women, and 
he was terribly in love with Edith. It must have been very difficult 
for him with his ideas. However, it was all arranged. Quite 
simply. He was to call one afternoon when your father was out 
and they were to go off together to Paris, and from Paris to South 
America to start again. Edith remained quite calm, and when 
her box was packed and ready she came down to the drawing-room 
and talked quite naturally as we waited, without betraying the 
tense emotions she must have felt. ... Stephen was to come 
at three.’ 

“Yes ?’ 

‘ At five minutes to three, instead of Stephen there came a letter. 
Edith knew the writing, and she went deadly pale as the maid 
handed it to her on a silver tray. Then she read it. I shall never, 
never be able to forget her expression as she read it. She suddenly 
went hard, if you know what I mean. ... Then when she had 
finished she handed the letter to me without speaking, and turned 
and looked out of the window. ... I remember the first words 
vividly, ‘ My darling, I can’t do it.” That was how he began. 
Then he gave his reasons. He loved her as madly as ever; he 
would never love anyone else; his career was nothing to him; 
he would gladly give up everything he had for her ; but the scruples 
which he thought he had quelled had beaten him at the eleventh 

hour. He could not ask her to live the life which their elopement 
would involve, he couldn’t risk the ostracism, the uncertainty, 
the misery which might ensue. Not that he was afraid himself, 
but he couldn’t risk it for her; a man had no right to ask such 
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sacrifices from the woman heloved. Itwastoomuch. Hecouldn’t 
do it. He would never see her again. .. .” 

There was a silence. I was beginning to think more kindly 
of Aunt Edith than I ever had before. 

‘ You think those were his real reasons ? ’ I asked. 

‘I know they were his real reasons. I knew his character.’ 

‘Then, weren’t they quite good reasons ? ’ 

My mother turned on me passionately. 

‘ My dear boy, don’t you see it was an insult to her love! There 
are no reasons in love. It was the most miserable thing he could 
havedone. She would have forgiven him anything but that; but 
as it was, she hated him. He was liche, léche, liche. And the 
one thing in love which cannot be forgiven is to be ache.’ 

‘ Still,’ I argued, ‘if he was like that, surely it was better to 
discover it beforehand.’ 

‘He wasn’t like that,’ she returned. ‘He only thought he 
was like that.’ 

I stopped and thought for a moment. For I found it hard to 
understand exactly what my mother was driving at. 

‘They might have had a perfectly awful life in South America,’ 
I suggested. 

She smiled then. 

‘Yes—I remember your father saying that years ago when I 
told him ! ’ 

‘Then you think they would have been happy ?’ 

‘Ah, that I don’t know! Anything might have happened. 
They would have had troubles; they might have fallen on evil 
days ; they might have been poor ; they might have grown tired of 
each other—anything might have happened. I don’t know at all 
about that. What I do know is what happened as things were. 
Edith became hard, dried up, as you remember her; the rest of 
her life was like that box—empty, nothing in it!’ 

This time I did not reply. I remembered how heavy the box 
had seemed years ago when I was a little boy, and what struggles 
Thad had to undo the stiff, dry straps ; but when I bent down and 
unfastened the rusty catches and flung it open I found that my 
mother was right. It was empty. There was nothing in it. 
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HIS LATER LIFE AND SURROUNDINGS. 


Wiru the publication of another Bronté book there may be some 
interest attached to the surroundings in which Arthur Bell Nicholls, 
Charlotte Bronté’s husband, spent his later life. My memories of 
him begin and end with the time when he lived at the Hill House, 
Banagher, with his second wife and his mother-in-law, Mrs. Bell, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Bell, Headmaster of the Royal School. 

Banagher consists of one street, which straggles uphill from 
the river Shannon to the church at the top. It used to be famous 
for its annual horse-fair, a time of many lunch-parties and general 
dissipation ! 

When a child I once watched the proceedings from the Hill 
House boundary wall, which commanded a partial view of the street, 
crowded with horses and beribboned ponies, whose owners were 
going through the ritual peculiar to ‘ striking a bargain ’ in Ireland. 
Beneath me I heard the following, from one farmer to another : 

‘ Banagher’s the greatest place for match-making ever ye saw! 
Ladies comes to the best hotel and brings their daughters or their 
nieces, and when they meet a man with a fine place, don’t they 
cock him up!’ 

The little Hill House commands a fine view over the winding 
river Shannon and the great Bog of Allen. Here my grandmother, 
Mrs. Bell, saw her 101st birthday. She worked in the garden and 
played the piano till she met with an accident in her nineties. 
She had many a tale to tell—How, when George IV landed at 
Kingstown, someone in the crowd held up ‘ a cat to look at a King!’ 
How her favourite dog ‘ Fairy’ died suddenly of absolute joy, 
when she returned from her honeymoon. But latterly, when her 
memory became confused, the stories were not always reliable. 

“My father and mother were married in the middle of the Battle 
of Vinegar Hill, my dears,’ we were often told. 

I have a vivid memory of ‘Gran,’ as she was always called, 
sitting up in the midst of her billowy feather-bed, and wearing 

a beautifully frilled nightcap.» The aged voice repeating, as it 
nightly did, the lines from Doctor Watts : 
‘Not more than others I deserve, 
But God hath given me more!’ 
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Arthur Nicholls was brought up with my grandmother’s large 
family, all of whom she survived except her daughter Mary. He 
always showed her a grateful devotion and respect, and was never 
the same after her death, though it could not be called untimely ! 
He had been like an elder brother to his cousin Mary (afterwards 
his second wife), and I think always retained something of that 
attitude. She was a handsome, dark-eyed woman, a real Celtic 
mixture of humour and melancholy, and full of solicitude for the 
welfare of others. Although lame from an accident in early life, 
she was extremely energetic in her house, and over-anxious for the 
perfection of everything. It was a trial to her that her husband 
became more and more of a recluse as he grew older. 

She loved the cosy hospitality of the tea hour, and the providing 
of delicious cakes! Though sympathetically . interested in his 
neighbours, he did shun the tea-parties, and never entered any 
house but his own. To his nieces and nephews ‘ Uncle Arthur’ 
was a charming companion—so full of quiet fun. Under his 
reserve he was a deeply affectionate man, and that reserve did not 
come uppermost with us young folk. Arthur Nicholls possessed an 
unusually deep and rich voice. At one time he used to read the 
lessons in church to assist my silver-tongued father, who was then 
Vicar of Banagher ; and I am told that the contrast between the 
two beautiful voices was most impressive. 

My uncle had very definite and rigid views. I remember as 
a child hearing a deep groan of disapproval issuing from the Hill 
House pew when something that was said by the preacher (not my 
father!) excited his displeasure. Though he retired from the 
church on account of throat trouble, he was a healthy man. But 
in his youth a doctor had told him that he had a weak heart, and 
for the rest of his long life his wife used to detect him every now and 
then surreptitiously feeling his pulse, much to her quiet amusement ! 

The Hill House was full of Bronté relics. The drawing-room 
walls were hung with their wonderful pencil drawings. 

Old Mr. Bronté’s rifle leaned against a corner in the dining- 
room. Upstairs was the chair at which Charlotte always kneeled 
to pray, as did her husband after her death. 

In a drawer, carefully treasured by my aunt, were the little 
muslin wedding-dress, small one-buttoned gloves, and the sandalled 
shoes, just as they had been placed together by Charlotte herself 
many years before. 

The store-room was fragrant with the smell of sponge-cake, 
made from the recipe of Martha, the maid from Haworth Vicarage, 
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who accompanied Mr. Nicholls to Ireland after the death of old 
Mr. Bronté. 

The picture of Charlotte Bronté which was left by my uncle 
to the National Portrait Gallery used to hang in the centre of the 
drawing-room wall, with a table underneath. My aunt’s sofa was 
beyond the table. Once the portrait fell from the wall, skipped the 
table, and in some mysterious way fellon Aunt Mary. Luckily, neither 
she nor the picture suffered, but she thought it a curious incident. 

After my uncle died she had his coffin brought down and placed 
beneath the picture. A rough sketch by Branwell Bronté of his 
sisters was stowed away on the top of an old cupboard. My aunt 
attached no value to it, as she said it was ‘so bad of the girls,’ 
and was reluctant to its being sent to London after her husband’s 
death, but it now also hangs in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. Reginald Smith, of the firm of Smith & Elder (Charlotte 
Bronté’s publishers), himself came to Ireland when the time arrived 
for the removal of Charlotte’s picture to the National Portrait 
Gallery. My aunt was much pleased with his kindness and courtesy 
to her, and they kept in friendly touch while she lived. 

It was said that no one had been known to die in Hill House 
till my grandmother’s life ended there. The inanimate things had 
their share in the longevity. The youngest china milk-jug was 
thirty years old, and my grandmother’s blankets, got with her 
trousseau, were still in excellent condition. 

Memory brings back the old folks sitting at their six o’clock 
dinner: ‘Gran’ able for hot lobster and such-like to the end, 
when the fish-cart from Galway paid its periodical visit: Uncle 
Arthur carefully concocting a small glass of punch for each lady, 
but refraining himself: Aunt Mary, intent on the refilling of plates, 
and deeply pained when appetites fell short of her Victorian ideal ! 
Sometimes my uncle would look across the table with ‘ Well, 

dow come’ee on now?’ To which Aunt Mary would give the 
expected reply, ‘ Moderate, thank thee, and how art thou ?’ 

Charity flowed freely from the Hill House. Perhaps a single 
rap would be heard at the hall-door, and enter the maid with a 
message. ‘Mrs. Delany would be obliged if Herself would give her 
a spoonful of jam, she has the childer sick on her,’ or ‘ Jimmy 
McDonogh says he’s lost for the want of an old shirt, and maybe 
the Master’d be afther giving him one.’ A pot of jam and more 
than a shirt would be forthcoming ; and at Christmas time quantities 
of underclothing, made by my aunt’s rheumatic fingers, went to many 
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of the poor cottages round. Uncle Arthur used sometimes to put 
fragments of his reflections unconsciously into words when leaning 
back in his grandfather chair after dinner. I used to wonder what 
train of thought led to one sentence which I caught quite often. 
‘I wonder how it will be?’ he would murmur speculatively. My 
aunt was full of loyal feeling towards the Brontés. She remembered 
Charlotte’s visit to Ireland at the period when she wrote ‘I must 
say I like my Irish relations.’ 

Arthur Nicholls had a horror of publicity. When, during his 
later years, there was an access of interest in the ‘ Brontés’ and 
he was recalled to the public mind, he used to relapse into a silence 
which sometimes lasted for days. When those silences occurred, 
my aunt at once knew that he had seen some reference to himself 
in print, and realised what his reserved nature was enduring. 

Towards the end of my uncle’s life, having, I cannot doubt, been 
very tactfully approached, he acceded to Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
wish to visit him for a few hours, and to bring his fiancée, Miss 
Sigerson, a well-known Irish poetess. It was an interesting occasion. 
Mr. Shorter’s vivacity, and his skill in drawing out my uncle, made 
the luncheon-hour very pleasant, and the latter showed no trace of 
his usual shy reserve. 

From that date much that was of literary interest was trans- 
ferred from the Hill House to London. Among the books the 
volume of ‘ Vanity Fair’ given by Thackeray to Charlotte Bronté 
with an inscription in his own writing. 

In ‘Charlotte Bronté and her Circle’ Mr. Shorter devotes a 
chapter to my uncle, which gives a truer and more appreciative 
picture of him than Mrs. Gaskell’s book. 

After Arthur Nicholls retired to Ireland he took up farming, 
and spent most of his time in the fields, superintending his men. 
I see him now, a handsome, white-bearded old man, with black 
slouch hat and heavy policeman’s cape, sauntering down the field 
paths, accompanied by his sheep-dog ‘Stray.’ He could not bear 
to cut down a tree. More than one grew at dangerously close 
quarters to the house. I remember, when a child, lying in bed 
and watching squirrels playing, and birds flitting about, in the 
dark recesses of the big chestnut tree which touched the windows, 
and the charm of feeling myself in touch with life in its depths. 

Arthur Nicholls died at the ripe old age of eighty-eight. The 
churchyard where he lies is just across the road from the ivied 
wall of the Hill House garden. 
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His kind and true friend and Vicar, the Rev. J. J. Sherrard, 
said of him, when preaching his funeral sermon: ‘We shall miss 
him in many ways. He was a generous subscriber to all our funds, 
and the parish is indebted to him for most of her parochial endow- 
ment, which he was instrumental in procuring for us at the time 
of disestablishment. As long as he was able he was a regular 
worshipper here, and I have heard from those competent to judge 
that he was a preacher of no mean order. No one more than 
himself would dislike anything in the nature of a panegyric, yet 
I cannot help saying that no one who knew him could forbear 
liking the kind, true, retiring old Christian gentleman. What I 
admired most in him was the absence of all clericalism. There 
was in him no sanctimonious profession of religion. He was quite 
content with just being himself. He was a man of God who did 
not strive nor cry, or let his voice be heard in the street. He hada 
great knowledge of human character, with strong likes and dislikes, 
and—honest man that he was—he made no attempt to hide them. 
How totally indifferent he was to public opinion is proved by the 
fact that he took no pains to correct erroneous and disparaging 
impressions that prevailed of his life and work in Yorkshire. In 
the end it was only the great pressure of his friends and the interests 
of truth which induced him to disclose the real facts.’ 

The text of the sermon was, ‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.’ 
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H. K. Beu. 
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TRAGEDY IN A GREEK THEATRE. 


TaosE who used to go to Sicily for the winter will remember old 
William Bantock, the artist, who had such a delightful studio on 
the cliff at A——-. From his window you could see the widening 
floor of the Straits of Messina lain to the sky. It was a pretty 
studio. There was a heaped deluge of purple bougainvillea pouring 
from its roof; a vine trellised over its porch. All will remember 
old William Bantock with his fat thumb angled over his palette, 
his head as bald and ripe and shiny as a cheese; and his corpulent, 
windy way of talking. He was a bachelor and he lived alone. 

You will remember edging round his studio, looking at the 
innumerable panels and little sketches of Etna and the Greek 
theatre. Volcano, theatre ; volcano, theatre; one after the other 
almost like picture postcards. I wonder how many thousand 
studies of Etna and the Greek theatre he painted in his lifetime, 
and how many thousands he sold to the tourists. Somebody once 
asked him. Old William became suddenly very testy and gruffly 
steered the fellow out of the room. 

The studio was a longish room with a window looking on to the 
Straits. This window must have been added ata later date. And 
at one end of the studio was a door leading into another room. No 
one was allowed to go into that room. It became a mystery. 
Those people with a flair for other people’s secret sorrows used to 
discuss the room. And old William himself added to the mystery 
by lying so carelessly when you asked him about it. To 
you he would say, ‘Oh, that is my study.’ To you, ‘Oh, that ? 
My bathroom.’ To another, ‘Bedroom.’ Some would catch him 
unawares and he would stutter, ‘Oh, that’s my ... Ithas... 
Oh, lumber room, old junk, nothing! It’s empty.’ 

After his death, with no one left to prevent them knowing the 
mystery, people’s curiosity dropped. The proprietor of the 
Volcano Hotel, who had been old William’s landlord, went with me 
one day to the studio and we opened the door of the mystery room. 
It was empty. That is, there was no furniture in it. Nothing 
except a dozen large canvases leaning against the wall, cobwebbed 
and sooty. And on an easel was another large canvas, half finished, 
and with evidence of recent paint. It was the usual thing of Etna 
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and the theatre. The sky was very black and dead looking. Some 
vague forms were sketched in it. You could not say what they 
were. We pulled out the other canvases and banged them on the 
floor to shake out the cobwebs. The same subject again. Did he 
never paint anything different ? A big spider rolled out like a bead. 

The room was very warm. The air was stagnant, tepid. We 
tried to push open the skylight, but the rod had rusted, and sifted 
down red dust into our eyes as we looked up, poking away. The 
air of the room was flat and stale. There were one or two dead 
flies upside down on the floor. It was as though the thoughts 
old William had left there in his lifetime were still present ; as 
though his breath were still there, vapid, thick on the amber air. 
I was depressed. J felt we had intruded on the scene of a suspected 
tragedy, the tragedy I had half sensed during his lifetime. And 
when the proprietor pulled out his pipe and struck a match to light 
it, I cried out, irritated, ‘ For goodness sake don’t do that.’ He 
was startled ; and was not sure of himself for days after. 

We found an anthology of Greek translations, torn and a gape 
of tea stained on it. Ten pages only were cut. I found a roll of 
water-colours. These were rough, rapid things. I bought them 
afterwards. I still havethem. He was not a great artist, but there 
was a flash of greatness in those water-colours : he must have once 
had the fire. I told the proprietor this one day, and he brightened 
at the compliment to his late tenant. He said firmly, but not 
immodestly, ‘He owed his success to me. I made him.’ From 
that moment I began to piece together William Bantock’s story. 


If you have been going to A—— as long as I have, and if you 
have been as hard up as I have been, you will have known John 
Puigi, the proprietor of the Volcano Hotel; his was the cheapest 
hotel in the place. Clean but modest. John Puigi was an English- 
looking man. His mother had been an English governess and his 
father a minute Sicilian functionary. John was a deliberate, 
plodding fellow, with an Italian readiness for seeing things and an 
English thoroughness and patience in carrying them out. He had 
been head waiter in a big hotel in Naples: the under-manager at a 
place in Palermo. Finally, many years ago, he had started on his 
own at A——, where there was a growing winter season. The 
English came every year with their red necks, and high, clean 
collars ; and John got his share of their custom. 

It was in those early days that William Bantock came to A——~-. 
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He was looking for somewhere to paint. And the train brought 
him to that coast where the hot up-ended promontories sink their 
hulls of lava and hazed gold limestone into the seas. The Messina 
coast where the coarse, top-heavy ranges shut in the interior. 
Where the cliffs dive thunderously down. Where the green coast 
valleys stand in the light of the lemons, the candle-light of a million 
young moons. Where the dark Mediterranean burns the coast. 
Where is the myriad silver of the olives. Where are the bronze 
statuary of the cactus, the bayonets of the aloes, the cottony cirri 
of the almond blossom, and the pruned regiments of the vines. 
Where the valley hills are temaced from floor to summit, emerald 
stairs of corn stepping up to the sky. And where that heavy pagan 
sky leans forward on the earth like a dozing body and breathes a 
somnolence on the sun-eaten hills. Where on golden crags flash 
white villages like gulls on a swell ; and the finger of distant Italy 
is lifted, lifted till the Straits are free of it. 

William Bantock came. He arrived from Naples by train. 
It was a hot, humid journey. Being Sicily bound, he had dutifully 
brought an anthology of Greek translations with him. The boredom 
and vacuity of the journey drove him to cut a few pages of the book. 
He had never read a line of Greek literature in his life—not even in 
translations. He had bought the anthology because he wanted to 
know why there was always such fuss about the Greeks. But after 
reading a few pages of the anthology—Aeschylus, I think it was— 
Bantock paused and, heart beating, realised he was a Greek! He 
had always been a Greek, eternally! He had always known it! 
“We are all Greeks!’ he cried in contenting, literary ecstasy. The 
train clanked before the purple summits of Calabria, soft smoke 
blackening over those long bays. Clanked on and on, the double 
click-click of the bogies, the hollow voice of the curves, the jazz, 
hurled clatter of the whining, moaning tunnels : this was the jarring 
machinery of life, the undertone that never ceases. Bantock 
wanted to stop the train. No, wished the train could stop, wished 
time could stop, life could stop; anything to keep that rapture. 
The train chattered nasally along, pulled over points, pushed him 
against the window, tugged him slowly back. Two or three black 
cinders skipped in at the window and hit his book, hit ‘ Aeschylus.’ 
He snapped the book to. He never read another line of it. He 
half knew you could not labour or hold a rapture, and half did not 
know. 

William Bantock stayed at the Volcano. Spidery, tweedy, 
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bearded John Puigi had seen him arrive with most of his belongings 
in haversacks and with only one suitcase. That had struck Puigi, 
Tourists generally brought suitcases. 

‘You mustn’t miss the Greek theatre,’ said old Puigi, by way 
of making himself agreeable to his new guest. William Bantock 
smiled at this. Miss the Greek theatre! He liked that! What 
minds these provincial Italians had, with their oily, insinuating 
‘Chiesa! Chiesa!’ Thought no one knew about their beastly 
theatres and churches except themselves. But the hint sank in, 
Hints always got Bantock. He refused them at first. But he 
always took them in the end. He always acted on what he heard 
last and believed what he had last read. 

Old Puigi always boasted that Bantock went up to the theatre 
immediately. This might easily be true, for Puigi had begun that 
subtle ownership of the man which made their stories curiously one. 
However it was, up Bantock went sooner or later to that eminence 
risen sheer from the Straits where, like a dew pool in a summit 
basin, the theatre stood. A few links of colonnade, a belt of walls 
and keyless, empty archways, the grassy bowl of the auditorium: 
all that Time had left of it. The adamant of the sea was floored in 
azure far away below. And you could see bitter white-coned Etna 
scorching the sky, ten thousand grey feet of her, in the southern 
distance. This hill seemed, as all heights can seem, the rare top of 
the world. 

William Bantock came down from the theatre with a light in 
his eyes. He came down into A——,, that white, ripe-roofed village 
ledged on its cliff. A place sun-blanched and built in stillness, 
with one long tepid street, a canal of pavement flowing between its 
walls. There were rust-gold churches with lichen—embroidered 
tiles. Their bells heaved and banged the occasional hours. The 
gilded hands of the clocks gestured over the hot black pauses, not 
of time, but of eternity, it seemed. 

He came down the hill, and old Puigi was sitting in the shade 
outside the hotel watching him ; with pipestem bitten between his 
smoke-ambered teeth, his lips pulled away from them, showing the 
orderly amber ranks with smoke channelling between them. He sat 
there with his legs crossed, a bearded, tawny, tweeded spider in the 
middle of his web, his face as dark as nicotine. He watched and 
puffed and thought things out. He saw things as they were. He 
knew what he wanted. He saw dimly in a way how to get it. But 
he took no risks. Little by little, he did things—slowly. He sat 
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in his warm limbs and drew at his pipe. It spouted smoke like a 
cauldron. Like Etna. He seemed to be concocting something. 
And at every puff you knew his business was increasing—or at 
least consolidating. That was the better word. Consolidating. 
Puff by puff. He was getting what he wanted. Getting it. He 
did not quite know how, but he was getting it. 

Bantock came down the hill. Puigi could see him coming, 
swinging his stick and poking it through the flaccid cactus. This 
impressed old Puigi unfavourably, so he told me. The English in 
him hated betrayal of feeling. A man who betrayed his feelings 
.. . well, it was clear. Bantock came up gailyenough. ‘Seemed 
about to poke me in the ribs with his stick. And then remembered 
himself,’ old Puigi told me. Puigi said nothing but ‘ Good evening. 
Did you have a nice walk?’ Instinctively he led the artist on by 
affected indifference. 

‘I have been up to the theatre,’ Bantock said. 

‘Yes 2’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said Bantock. 

His voice was not so corpulent in those days. He was slighter. 
His hair was bleached the colour of barley-water, and was scant 
above the temples, the beginning of that moon-like baldness of the 
later days. You saw his eyebrows only when the sun picked out a 
hair or two of them in butter yellow. He was a featherless duckling, 
and with a thin voice that strayed stammering along his phrases, 
trying to remember his last word so as to connect his next words 
to it. 

‘Of course Etna is the highest volcano in Europe,’ began old 
Puigi judiciously. 

‘ Yes, Etna is magnificent,’ said Bantock. ‘ What a marvellous 
place that theatre is, isn’t it? That vision is—er—er—that view 
is—er—very nice. It is rather interesting, I mean. Don’t you 
think? Amazing!’ 

Old Puigi saw the man needed constant, gradual prompting. 
Or perhaps old Puigi only felt it. He always knew instinctively 
how to handle a man. 

‘It is more than that! Nice, indeed!’ he cried, pulling his 
pipe out and tapping it on his boot. ‘Much more than that.’ 

William Bantock hesitated. There was almost an intimacy in 
which the man had spoken, paused, and tapped his pipe. That won 
him ; he had to tell someone. 

‘To me,’ plunged Bantock, ‘that theatre is one of the most 
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marvellous things in the world. The Greeks were amazing. What 
vision to put a theatre sheer above the sea! What a situation! 
Even now the place is in ruins we can grasp something of the spirit 
of their age, don’t you know. I mean what the Greeks meant, 
The immensity of the—er—conception—er—remains. I mean, 
you see what they were after. From the—er—heights—the top 
you see the Sicilian hills are its auditorium, its amphitheatre the 
Straits, its stage the world. And behind all—er—at the—er—back 
is Etna, the Fury, the—er—smoking Fury, holding what you 
might call its eternal threat, its threat—do you know what I 
mean ? When the Greeks built that theatre they built so that the 
colossal and—er—invisible forces which work beneath or behind 
the world might stalk—might stalk about and rise beyond the—er 
—little tragedies of men! Looming over them! Just as though 
—er—they were pitting the dwarfed white humans against the 
statuesque—against the statuesque background of the Powers and 
Presences. The Greeks brought the infinite to the stage. At 
least, that’s how it seems—er—to me, don’t you know. An actor 
declaiming to the auditorium was magnified to the—er—stature 
of the gods. Under the open sky, the Powers shadowing—if you 
see what I mean—dwarfed as it were.’ 

John Puigi was taken aback by this and baffled by this straying, 
bleated eloquence. He admitted to me he was taken aback. He 
knew that tourists were as black as crows in the theatre some 
mornings, shouting this way and that, trying the acoustics ; with 
cameras waiting for the clouds to slide off Etna. The aching click 
of the cameras, as if protesting against the sacrilege. But never 
had he heard—— 

Ah, Bantock was off again : 

‘I know what I have got to do. To get that on canvas. All 
that.’ (‘All what ?’ old Puigi asked himself.) ‘To get, to try and 
get some of the magnitude of that sight, something of the Greek 
conception—er—its naif intuition of infinity. To get something 
of that strangely inhabited firmament—of that inner life they 
symbolised. That is—er—er—my work. My job, don’t you 
know. What I shall try-——’ 

Old Puigi went away dumbfounded. He understood the 
tourist. He came for pleasure and lived on his savings. He under- 
stood the archeologists, in a way. They messed about with the 
bricks. That was queer enough, but it was tangible. But fora 
man to make his living out of, out of—what was it ?—Powers! 
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Presences! Naif intuitions! Good Lord, what words the man 
used! What did he mean? There was something fishy about it, 
about @ man with ideas like that. He was not practical. Old 
Puigi didn’t know anything about painting, but he was damned if 
he could see what infinity had to do with it. Infinity was all right, 
if it didn’t stop a thing from paying. But he greatly suspected it 
might. Old Puigi noticed that when a man had got nothing to brag 
about he always talked big. Big—infinity—the same thing. He 
always distrusted a man when he talked big. 

‘It was a strange thing for you to take so much interest in one 
of your guests. I don’t see why you bothered,’ I said to old John 
one day. 

This cornered him for a moment, but he thumbed the bow] of his 
pipe almost shyly—shyly for him—and said— 

‘I don’t know why I bothered. I had a feeling that he and I 
—I don’t know. You know there is one thing I can’t stand—— 
Well, I had a sort of feeling ——’ 

The truth was old Puigi was consolidating, succeeding, increasing, 
filling up his barns, puff by puff: and there is no man so sensitive 
to the approach of a failure as a prospering man. It is an attack, 
arebuke. A successful man likes to see people succeed—it reassures 
him. 
All that talk about the Greeks. He was suspicious of that. He 
didn’t know much about the Greeks, except that they had 
‘made ’ the hotel industry of the village. That was to their credit. 
He didn’t pretend to be a scholar. But he was sure, yes, he was 
damned sure, the Greeks weren’t stuffed up like that with high- 
falutin ideas. They must have had good heads on them, those 
fellows, to build a theatre like that with equidistant seating and 
graded tiers and good acoustics. Something as up-to-date as an 
English cinema. Good walls too. There was a decent bit of build- 
ing in those walls. Not much infinity in that,eh? And to puta 
place in sight of Etna. Damn good business sense! Everyone 
liked to see a volcano ; it was as good asa play. Bless you, wouldn’t 
many a London manager give his right arm to have a volcano for 
a drop scene! There was nothing vague and up in the air about 
the Greeks. He wouldn’t mind betting there was nothing 
exaggerated about them. 

He left it at that, so he told me. He didn’t bother himself 
about it. He saw Bantock about an odd time. He seemed to 
go about a good deal. He scarcely spoke again after that first 
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outburst. He appeared to be painting hard. He was always 
up at Etna. He once volunteered, ‘I am—er—getting—I am 
getting—er—I am getting to grips with the—er—Powers.’ 

But nothing more. He must have stayed three months or more, 

Old John, tweedy, bearded spider, went beading about the 
place, looking after it—sitting in the shade and ting that pipe 
of his, fouling himself with smoke. 

The hotel was full. An English family were giving up their 
rooms ; but three Americans were coming down from Naples. It 
allevened out. Those extra bathrooms had cost a bit. Americans 
demanded bathrooms. But the large rooms covered that. And 
he was getting more for the top rooms since he cut down those 
eucalyptus trees and got that view of Etna. That was the best 
day’s work he had done for a long time, cutting down those trees, 
Next year he might think of an annexe. He could make it out of 
that cottage at the end of the garden. It overlooked the sea. He 
could cut those big rooms into three. That wasit. Two partitions, 
running water, a bath at the end. Leave the skylight. And the 
German chambermaid could look after everything. That was an 
idea. Give her a bit more and she could run it. That was a 
practical idea. He would just have to go into it carefully. 

The weather became hotter. The sea’s silver burned. The 
dust loaded the cypresses and the olives. There were a couple of 
hours of sirocco. The visitors began to intrigue for wagon-lits, to 
leave one by one. But there was no talk of Bantock leaving. He 
stayed and painted. More people went. Nota sign from Bantock. 

He took the key of his room away with him one morning and 
the maid could not get in. She told Puigi, who climbed in at the 
balcony window. What a state the room was in! There were 
tubes of paint on the floor, on the washstand. There was a palette 
on the bed. Old Puigi trod on a tube of gamboge as he entered. 
There was a sketch propped up against the coffee jug. There were 
eight or nine canvases on the floor. Someone had trod on a stick 
of charcoal and heeled it in little black craters about the room. A 
pair of trousers was hanging by its braces from the bed-knob. 
There was a bottle of turpentine on the mantelpiece. I wish I 
could remember old Puigi’s description of how he opened the door 
and walked to his office with a tube of gamboge stuck to his heel. 

‘I won’t have a room used like that. We don’t allow ironing, 
and we won’t allow paint. Some people think because they pay 3 
week’s rent they can live like pigs. I’ll let him have a piece of 
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my mind ! ’ bellowed old Puigi on the way to his office. ‘T’ll damn 
well stick it on the bill.’ 

In came Gretchen, crying, ‘ You trod on some paint, sir. Oh, 
it’s on your heel, sir. It’s all over the carpet, sir. Yellow paint, 
sir.’ Old Puigi looked at his heel. 

He went to the garden to calm himself. Bantock would kick at 
the charge, quite unreasonably of course, but he would kick. He 
would probably leave. But he would be probably leaving anyway 
soon. At this moment Bantock came round the corner. 

‘Oh, excuse me, Mr. Bantock, but when——’ began old Puigi. 
Bantock interrupted him before he could end. 

‘I know what you are going to ask. WhenamI going? Well 
—er—I think I shall be staying quite a long while. I am very 
busy. I am getting at it now. Getting into my stride. I shall be 
beginning my—er—er—bigger work—my—er—bigger work soon.’ 
And went down the passage to his room. 

Something made old Puigi hold his tongue. An idea was 
coming. He had a feeling. It was a bad thing to let things come 
toa head. It was fatal. It was always better to plod round a 
difficulty, to make something out of it. The idea became clearer. 
It seemed to old Puigi that he must have been thinking this for a 
long time unknown to himself. There it was. Thank heavens he 
had controlled himself and had said nothing to the man. It was 
now so clear. He would turn that cottage not into an annexe but 
into a studio. It should be Bantock’s studio. Only a quarter of 
the outlay and he would make him take it fora year. Distemper 
the walls. Puta bit offurniturein. Puta brass plate on the door : 
‘W. Bantock, Studio.’ Fine. Lord, he almost wished he were 
Bantock! What a change he’d make! All you had to do was to 
sit there and paint. Paint away as hard as youcould. Turn them 
out. Not too large. Like that. Just big enough to go into an 
ordinary suitcase. Do the view of Etna with the theatre in the 
foreground. The thing that had ‘made’ the village. He betted 
you could sell a dozen a week in the season to the tourists and get 
a good price for them. 

‘I think I must have a bit of the artistic temperament myself,’ 
said old Puigi to himself. 

William Bantock slammed his door behind him. Ah, who had 
been arranging his room again? Curse them! Why couldn’t 
those maids leave his thingsalone? The turpentine! The turpen- 
tine! Where was the turpentine? Where was it? Ah, there, 
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in the corner! What a place to put it! And the charcoal! Who 
had taken the charcoal? A new packet! The charcoal! Where 
had it gone? The charcoal! And, damn, no gamboge either. No 
gamboge. Who the blazes had been messing about? He sat on 
the bed, depressed. He wanted to get to work on something big, 
and whenever he tried to settle to it a stupid little commonplace 
upset him, put him off, blocked it. How could he get on? Going 
back every day to a bedroom like this. The almost indecent 
négligé of a bedroom. Its lean, utilitarian varnish. Its shiny 
nudity. Its smell of sheets and tooth-paste and hair-brushes. He 
half thought of leaving the place. But, being William Bantock, 
only half thought of it. 

Old Puigi caught him as he passed the office after dinner. ‘[ 
expect you would be glad of a large room now,’ he said. ‘ There’s 
one on the top floor. It would give you more room. You need 
plenty of space for painting, and now we’re not so full, it could be 
arranged. I mean, if you haven’t got a studio a large room is the 
next best thing I suppose.’ That was how he began, so he told me. 

‘ It is indeed very difficult without a studio.’ 

‘Ah, yes, it must be. A—— is badly provided, as you say. No 
artist ever comes here. It’d be a gold mine to anyone who would. 
But without a studio—yes, I quite see. There is that top room if 
you think anything of it.’ 

‘I suppose you don’t—I mean you wouldn’t happen to know of 
@ studio here ?’ 

‘I am afraid I don’t. There is not one in the place that I 
know of.’ 

‘Hopeless. One must have somewhere to go.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you could get an old shed. There are plenty 
of old sheds. Plenty of them. But no studios. That is the 
trouble. Even I have an old shed. It’s got four walls and a roof. 
That is about as much as you can say of anything here.’ 

‘Your old shed ?’ 

‘Yes, at the back—the old cottage.’ 

‘Oh, at the back! Well, it might——’ 

‘Oh, no, it wouldn’t. It’s not a studio.’ 

‘But it might do. Has it a skylight ?’ 

*Ah,no. I wouldn’t offerit you. It has got a skylight, but——’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t want much. It sounds as though it 
might.’ 

‘Ah, no. I don’t see how you could do anything with it.’ 

“Well, may I see it anyway ?’ 
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‘It isn’t worth your while—’ 

That was how Bantock was installed in the cottage. How it 
was transformed into a studio. Old Puigi gave it him on a yearly 
lease, and even went so far as to have a window looking seaward 
put into the wall. He took a great interest in the place. He 
carpentered. He fitted it up. He repaired the path. Had flag- 
stones put down. And he screwed on the brass plate himself. It 
bore just the name, ‘ William Bantock, Studio.’ ‘In case people 
should think it was the hotel, and bother you!’ old Puigi explained. 

The summer came. William Bantock worked hard at his big 
canvases through the heat. Through the great licking heat. The 
lambent sirocco unburdened its weight of fire. The country 
shimmered. The mountains blenched like ore in a furnace. The 
blue sky was the flame-quivering wall of a kiln. The limp pro- 
montories melted into the vitreous sea. Women drove donkeys 
laden with lemons down the dried tendons of path through 
the groves. You could smell the lemons. The water was slow 
and still and voiceless in the irrigation gullies. The dry, bare, 
pebbled wadis glared bone-white. The banging church bells 
seemed to crack the baked air as though it were a plate in an 
oven. The orchards broke with fruitage. Mule carts took all day 
groaning to climb the dusty cliff from the sea. The earth grew no 
more. It lay inert. It matured. It stopped and waited, satiate. 
It cracked. The sun and his golden flame ate away the rocky 
limestone hills and lit the dim facets of the clefts with the silvery 
void light of drought. 

William Bantock laboured. Often he had tried to get that first 
vision of his. How to get it on to canvas? Sometimes he feared 
he had lost the vision. No, there it was again. And he snapped 
his eyelids as if to prevent it from obliterating into nothing. Screw- 
ing up his brow like a leaf; as if by the exquisite constricting of 
his vision and the tightening of his senses he could squeeze the 
fading vision into existence again. 

‘ This is just the travail. I am getting nearer and nearer every 
day,” he would say to himself. 

But he knew, under all this, he was getting farther and farther 
away. It was like being adrift in a boat and believing the tide is 
taking you shorewards when you half realise all the time the current 
is gradually edging you out to sea, out and out. 

Old Puigi used to go to the studio now and then, puffing away ; 
his teeth precise, even, smoky keys. He would walk around and 
see how the studio was. He would tap the walls. Yes, the plaster 
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was sound. He would have to fit a new hinge to that skylight. It 

was always catching. Otherwise everything seemed all right. It 

seemed very good. Very good. Very satisfactory. Terrible 

smell of paint! Nota bad smell, though. Rather asharp, enliven- 
ing, persuading smell. Smelt workmanlike. Smelt as if a job was 
being done. That was one thing he would say for painting: you 
did it with your hands. You could see your work when it was 
finished. You had something to show for your time. 

This fellow was working away. Mighty big canvasses he had 
around too. All of Etna. Etna was good business. He was on 
the right track there. No doubt about that. People did love a 
volcano. ‘The trouble is,’ thought old Puigi as he looked around, 
‘the trouble is these things of his are so large. Far too large. 
Why, you’d want a pantechnicon to take them away in.’ 

‘Here, Mr. Bantock, why don’t you cut down——’ Old Puigi 
pulled himself up in time. ‘I mean, you work on avery large scale, 
don’t you ?’ 

‘It is a large subject.’ 

‘It is a grand subject.’ 

‘Grand, yes. Thatisit,’ said Bantock, warmed by the sympathy 
in the adjective. 

‘Grand and intense.’ 

“Yes, that is it. That is the difficulty. To keep the intensity 
and to get the grandeur. Not to let the picture get loose, flabby, 
out of hand, do you know.’ 

‘You are a brave man to try such a large canvas. It must be 
much harder to do a big picture than a little picture. Must use up 
@ lot of paint, too. I’m not an artist. I’m only an hotel-keeper. 
But I remember in that big place in Naples where I was—where I 
was head waiter, you know—the place was that big that you couldn’t 
put good service into it if you tried. A bell went at one end of the 
place and another at the other end. Someone was always unlucky. 
Thin, if you know what Imean. And what it cost to run it!’ 

‘ Hotels and pictures are very different, Mr. Puigi,’ said Bantock 
huffily. ‘Really, I mean, to compare a head waiter’s job to my 
middle distances ! ’ 

‘Very different, indeed,’ blandly agreed old Puigi. ‘And yet 
I think there is more in a picture—in a small picture. You get it 
concentrated. Something like that size, say ’—kicking a suitcase 
that was lying on the floor. ‘ You ought to have an exhibition next 
season. People like something they can take away-——’ 
‘But——’ 
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‘Ah, yes, and if an artist doesn’t want custom he must have 
recognition.’ 

‘What minds those hotel people have,’ muttered Bantock with 
scorn, when old Puigi had gone. But old Puigi stood on the step 
and knocked the ash out of his pipe. He watched the silver ash 
softly heap on the step. He had sown his little seed. A little 
clumsily perhaps, but since he had got the fellow into the studio he 
felt more sure of him. Hecould mould him. That is what a young 
man wanted—moulding. ‘There’s a mint of money in Etna for 
that fellow if he turns them out regular, suitcase size, for the tourist,’ 
he said aloud almost. And tip-toed off, frightened that Bantock 
might have overheard the little soliloquy. 


So, the last act. It is a hot afternoon. It is late in the after- 
noon. Scene, the Greek theatre. It always is the Greek theatre. 
The tired silver of the Straits is soldered to the bent iron promon- 
tories. There is a steely, greenish light under that wide tray of 
water, a light not of the sea. Etna is dulling into neutral cloud, but 
a raised lance of blue sky is tapering from the sizzling crater to the 
zenith, broadening, broadening like a signal of life in the pewter 
monotone of the afternoon. A sign from the witch. And there is 
Bantock. Look at him. Squaring his easel, kicking a leg out, 
almost brutally. Now he is facing it. Etna. Always Etna and 
the theatre below. And now he is going to get it. He is excited, 
for two new words are rolling like a crescendo of drums in his head. 
Intensity! Recognition ! 

The canvas is much smaller. 

That was the beginning. As old Puigi said, ‘I made him. 
“Make them suitcase size,” I said. Of course, not as bluntly as 
that. It’s no good. Just sowed thelittle seed; it’s far the best way.’ 

And, after a longish silence, ‘My, how he did rave about 
those Greeks ! ’ 

Then one day out came the question that had been troubling 
old Puigi, making him doubt his judgment at moments, making 
him uncertain of himself for the first time in his life—the doubt that 
had suddenly appeared in his mind the day I asked him not to 
strike that match. 

He said, ‘I suppose they weren’t worth anything, were they, 
those big pictures, you know—in that—in that—er—room ?’ 


V. S. Prrrcuert. 










































AD DECIMUM 
BIGNOR, SUSSEX 


‘ Clean of officious fence or hedge, 
Half-wild and wholly tame, 

The old turf cloaks the white cliff edge, 
As when the Romans came. 

What sign of those that fought and died 
At shift of sword and sword, 

The barrow and the camp abide, 

The sunlight and the sward.’ 


‘ Fugitive, low-browed men 
Start from the slopes around ; 
Over the murky ground, 


Now seen, now hid, they rise and disappear, 
Lost in the gloom again. 

Soft on the dewfall damp, 

Scarce sounds the measured tramp 
Of bronze mailed sentinels, 

Dark on the darkened fells, 
Guarding the camp. 

The Roman watch-fires glow 

Red on the dusk ; and harsh 
Cries a heron, flitting slow 

Over the valley marsh, 

Where the sea-mist gathers low.’ 


Hieu up from the topmost ridge of the South Downs one sees the 
weald lying like a map far below one’s feet, dotted with peaceful 
farmhouses, churches, and fields ; here and there remain a few wilder 
stretches of land covered with trees and brown bracken or a tract 
of low-lying ground flooded with rain and glittering in the late 
autumn sunshine : one’s eyes travel over miles and miles of such 
country—ending at last on a far-away line of hills. Between this 
weald and the sea stand the whale-backed Downs, like a rampart 
wall—calm, patient, and crowned here and there with trees whose 
roots maybe are twined among the bones of the Roman legionaries : 


Crouching, they run with rough wrought bow and spear. 
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‘ For see you, after rain, the trace 
Of mound, and ditch, and wall. 
O! that was a Legion’s camping place 
When Cesar sailed from Gaul.’ 


But there is, over the ridge of the Downs, another relic left us by 
the Roman Eagles, and far the most significant of all—a military 
road. Does it seem strange to stand on these forgotten roads and 
say they are the greatest things the Romans have left us? When I 
see such a road I somehow think of the great marble milestone set 
up in the Roman Forum, and from that comparatively small point 
these great roads start, stretching to the uttermost parts of the 
Roman Empire. Where the legionaries went, there went the roads 
along their indomitable way. A river ?—the roads cross it. A 
mountain?—they cross that too. A swamp ?—they build the roads 
across it on piles. To me it seems as if they cross the very Channel, 
and calmly continue on the other side. The road over Bignor Hill 
is green with the turf of the Downs. Yetitcannotdie. Clearly you 
see it under the grass, as if still alive with some invincible determina- 
tion to reach London—as indeed it does. The road that goes over 
Bignor Hill is Stane Street, ‘and those Londoners who would care 
to reach Sussex by Roman road still have Stane Street at their 
service. With a little difficulty here and there, a little freedom with 
other people’s land, the walker is almost able to travel from London 
(Londinium) to Chichester (Regnum) almost in a bee-line as the 
Romans used.’ E. V. Lucas will guide you in his ‘Tramps in 
Sussex ’ all the way from Billingsgate—crossing the track of Watling 
Street near the Elephant and Castle—up Clapham Rise through 
Tooting and from Epsom over the Surrey hills till we reach Sussex. 
In Billingshurst, as in Billingsgate, one hears the name of Stane 
Street’s engineer, Belinus, strangely altered, yet it is an echo. 
Along this very road, over Bignor Hill, went glittering the helmets, 
javelins, and short, strong swords of the Roman soldiers, and to- 
day we follow in their steps to the bottom of the hill, bearing to the 
right, to where a ploughed field runs up a little slope. 

Here before us still remain the rich mosaic pavements of a 
palatial house, built nearly two thousand years ago by the Roman 
colonial governor of the province of Regnum. Not only does the 
interest remain in the beauty of the mosaic, but in the fact that the 
whole of the foundations of the house were disclosed : ‘it comprised 
not only the governor’s residence, but those of his bailiff, servile 
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and semi-servile dependents, his farm buildings and granaries. It 
is very evident that the Pax Romana of his province was not an 
empty name.’ 

How the Romans must have welcomed the sight of those white 
walls rising against the green of the weald as they came clanking 
along the road over the top of the Down! Had they not already 
marched ten miles, clad in heavy armour—were they not thinking, 
under the fierce glare of an August sun on those shadeless hills: 
‘Our helmets scorch our foreheads, our sandals burn our feet ’"— 
here they would halt ‘ in the hope of a cup of Falernian’? To them 
it was the tenth milestone from Regnum, called in those days 
Ad Decimum. 

Standing on this slope it is very evident that the Roman colonial 
governor chose this site for building his house for the beauty of its 
surroundings. On this little hill he loitered, considering ‘ its con- 
venience, the excellent view of the military road, with its passing 
legionaries, the facility with which he could ride to Regnum in the 
morning, finish his work there, and return in the evening to his 
‘little place in the country,’ as Pliny spoke of his villa in a letter 
written about the same date, A.D. 75 or 79. In his mind he would 
run over the names of the best architects of the day, perhaps con- 
sulting Belinus about the matter. Of his wealth we need have no 
doubt. The property covers five acres, and there were fifty-two 
rooms (some, of course, being granaries and so forth). So far we are 
dealing with facts, but henceforth the reader must remember that 
in dealing with the affairs of a Roman gentleman who built a villa 
on the Downs nearly two thousand years ago, one can do little 
more than relate traditions and search old records. 

About this date, a.p. 79, when Titus had been hailed with joy 
in Rome, when Pliny the Younger was writing to his friend of the 
tragedy of Pompeii and Herculaneum, a distinguished Roman 
governor whose name was Pudens was stationed at Regnum, 
where an inscription was found that here he gave a site for a 
temple to Neptune and Minerva. The sea being so near, it struck 
me the cautious Pudens did well to appease Neptune. As to 
Minerva, she may have been to him a very favourite goddess, for in a 
cooling room he had designed a very large and beautiful mosaic 
medallion of the Gorgon’s head, which, with an owl, is an attribute 
to Minerva. Besides, she figures largely (in comparison) in the 
religion of Roman Britain. It appears that Pudens married the 
daughter of the King of Sussex, Cogidunus, who, having sworn 
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fidelity to the Roman Emperor, prefixed his name with Tiberius 
Claudius. This, too, seems a wise and likely step from both a British 
and Roman standpoint. What was she like? Sometimes she is 
called Rufina. Was it her fresh colour and long bright red hair that 
first attracted her Roman lover ? 


Martial, Book xi., Epigram 53: 
‘From sea-girt island homes they say she came, 
Claudia Rufina, now of Roman fame, 
Where painted Britons, fierce and savage, dwell 
In earth’s remotest parts. So travellers tell.’ 


How carefully Pudens and Claudia must have chosen the great 
day of their wedding, for many days and certain months were 
considered prohibitive by the Romans, and there is little doubt 
Claudia had other gods and traditions to consider! It seems 
strange to think of her excitement, two thousand years ago, over 
her long white bridal robe with its purple fringe, bound with its 
symbolical girdle, the yellow bridal veil and shoes. 

And how curious, looking down on Bignor from Stane Street, to 
imagine the procession to the governor’s house, the evening mists 
rising from the Weald, the line of the Downs darkening against the 
sky, the flaring torches, and the five wax candles flickering— 
lighting up the figure of the bride as she carries her distaff and 
spindle to her new home, to the echoes under the hill of the bridal 
song. 

To-day we stand at the deserted door of the atrium, across whose 
threshold the bride was lifted according to custom, carefully, 
lest she should knock her foot against any part of the door—an evil 
omen. On that day flowers covered the floor and were wreathed 
about the portico ; they are dust, but at least our eyes are greeted, 
as hers were, by the beautiful little hexagonal fountain; and still 
for us gleams the mosaic pavement with its dancing nymphs. The 
athletic figure of Pudens stands at the fountain, ready to receive his 
bride with the customary fire and water, and watch the delivery of 
the keys of the house. 

How many guests crowded into the triclinium for the feast, the 
tables carefully arranged so that the beauty of the mosaics should 
be seen by all? In the apse, the blue-nimbused head of Venus, with 
two pheasants and cornucopias—lower down, twelve Cupids dressed 
as gladiators, the panels arranged as four scenes—with beautiful 
decorated borders and interlacing patterns. The walls had been 
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ornamented with paintings on stucco, many fragments of which 
were found ; it seems they were two feet six inches in thickness, but 
on the south side, three feet. Wise Pudens! he had already 
experienced our gales from the south-south-west. It is the small 
things that we discover in England that bring to one’s mind the 
life of the Romans in Britain. Their coins and ornaments, their 
weapons with which they killed the wolves, fearlessly chasing them 
through deep forest land, and across wild and unknown country. 
The Weald then probably merited Cwxsar’s commentary on England 
as composed of ‘marshes and stagnant water, which rendered the 
climate cold, rainy, and unhealthy.’ 

Pudens spent much time in hunting, judging from the badger 
and other skulls found in the atrium, also the bones of the ‘ tall red 
deer,’ and well-preserved portions of their horns. Two other human 
touches are preserved also in this room, if one may call the deep 
imprint of a dog’s foot upon a tile human. Somehow to me it 
bridged the years between the day on which that tile was soft in 
the making and the day on which I held it in my hands, locking at 
the indentation of his pads and long nails, as clearly marked as at 
the hour in which it was made. The other tile is marked with the 
imprint of the armature of nails with which the soles of shoes and 
sandals were thickly studded at this period. Sometimes the soles of 
shoes, being composed of three or four thicknesses of leather (with 
no heels), were clamped together with nails arranged at times in a 
pattern, or else, as in this case, loosely scattered all over the sole. 

Barring a Roman dagger, a few coins, and a golden ring, there 
remain no other relics of Pudens. The gold finger-ring suggests 
that he belonged to the Equestrian order, and just as we are to-day 
superstitious about certain of our possessions, he may on this account 
also have set much store by it, and when it was lost we wonder how 
many slaves searched and for how many hours! Yet all in vain, 
and it was left for us to discover it two thousand years later ! 

Is it not true that a man’s house and pastimes give us something 
of the man? Pudens was surely of great physical and mental 
energy. He was, it is said, the sole governor of the whole province 
of Regnum, no light task, and a great responsibility. To his 
strenuous business he rode there and back probably every day— 
that is, twenty miles in all weathers. His house and farm would be 
no small item ; certainly he indulged in hunting, and took a lively 
interest in the temple he was erecting at Regnum—various estimates, 
certain plans or designs in its decoration would probably be sub- 
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mitted to him ; and in the planning of his own house we find two more 
signs of a restless energy. The first is his elaborate arrangements 
for his daily bath, particularly mentioned by Ward as being on a 
large scale for a private house. The cold bath, which must have 
been very handsome, is on the west side of the great court; here, 
looking almost as if it were new, is the rich mosaic floor of the dressing- 
room, the design being a medallion of the Gorgon’s head, with its 
intertwining serpents, surrounded by a beautiful and intricate 
border. This bath was about 15 feet by 14 feet, giving a depth of 
4feet of water, into which one descended by three shallow steps. Its 
approach was through a columned doorway, and its roof was sup- 
ported by Doric columns of which only one moss-covered base is 
left standing forlornly in the grass. Alas! this bath, with its broad 
smooth steps and clear cool water, dear to the heart of Pudens after 
the heat of the Downs on an August day, is left open to the weather, 
and year by year the grass and weeds loosen its ancient tiles.1 Not 
only is it fallen into the semblance of a mere pit, but the sudatory 
and other rooms on this side of the court have been allowed to sink 
back into the earth. The other bath is protected from the weather, 
situated on the opposite side of the house. It is tiled in black and 
white mosaic ; above its steps a strange-looking dolphin sports, and 
within a border the letters ‘T R’ appear; for Roman lettering these 
are somewhat irregular. What do they stand for? Perhaps a 
reader may suggest ! 

The second sign of his energetic nature I found in the unusually 
long cryptoporticus or covered gallery, where the owner could take 
his walks on such days when cold heavy winter mists hung over the 
hills, when the sodden Downs, slippery with mud, disappeared under 
the sweeping rains from the south. This gallery, with its dwarf 
wall and little columns through which one could have seen into the 
inner court and rooms, was no less than 10 feet in width, and 227 
feet in length, and probably decorated in the same way as the small 
portion which remains in almost perfect condition, and which shows 
in mosaic a head of Winter holding a leafless branch. Symbolical, 
surely, of the departure from this house of Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn, these other panels are no more. Like the road, once 
alive with the clanging feet of the legionaries, its corridors lie lonely 
under the cold earth, to wake no more from the winter of its life. 

It is always an astonishing fact to me that in this luxurious age 

1 Since writing the above, I understand that this bath has been rescued from the 
onslaughts of time and weather. 
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so few houses are provided with any arrangements for central 
heating. Here is a house of a.p. 79 far more suited to this cold 
damp climate, with its covered gallery, its solarium, hot bath, and 
the usual hypocaust beneath the floors. And how well built! As 
is well known, a hypocaust is a hollow space beneath the flooring, 
For years a heavy plough and horses have been going to and fro 
across this pavement, covered by two feet of earth. Yet it has only 
collapsed here and there; its surface in the atrium somewhat 
resembles the waves of the sea, but on the whole the colour is 
bright and distinct, and at its state of preservation, in these days of 
jerry-building, one stands astonished. 

Times have changed, yet mankind changes but little. As I 
stood in the sunshine that flooded over the mosaic and the little 
fountain in the atrium, looking at the long wall of the Downs and 
the far-away crest of Chanctonbury Ring, I thought how often 
Pudens must have looked at the same scene—how, at this same 
date, Pliny the Younger wrote an enthusiastic letter to his friend 
Gallus about the villa he was building at Laurentum. With a few 
alterations such a letter might have been written by Pudens 
about his house at Ad Decimum. 


‘ My pear Gatius,— You wonder why I am so fond of my house 
at Laurentum ? It is only seventeen miles from town, so that I can 
easily spend my evenings there after working all day in Rome. My 
villa is big enough for my needs, but it is not a show place. You 
enter through a courtyard simple but in good taste, which leads into 
a colonnade shaped like the letter D, and the courtyard it encloses 
looks bright and cheerful, and makes a splendid refuge in bad 
weather ; itis covered in . . . opposite the middle of the colonnade 
is a delightful hall leading into a splendid dining-room . . . looking 
back, you see the woods and mountains in the distance through the 
halls and courtyard. Another room with its outside wall rounded 
into a big bay window catches the sun all day ; there are bookshelves 
in its walls for all my favourite books. Next door is a bedroom with 
@ passage in between, fitted with pipes, which circulate hot air 
through all the rooms. Close to the hot and cold swimming bath is 
the fives court, which gets the warm afternoon sun. 


In another letter he tells how he goes out on the terrace in the 
mornings : 


‘If the weather is not good enough, into the covered portico, 
and continue my work . . . then I go for a walk, do my exercises, 
and have a bath. At supper, if only my wife and a few friends are 
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there, a book is read to us. . . . We pass the evening with talk on 
all kinds of subjects ; the longest day soon comes to an end... 
sometimes friends come in to see me; now and then I go hunting 
.. + part of my time, too, is given to my tenants, though not as 
much as they would like! ’ 


He ends one of his letters: ‘ Aren’t you jealous, and won’t you 
add to the attractions of my little villa by coming to stay in it? Do.’ 

In later years it appears that Pudens was recalled to Rome. 
Martial mentions this in his ‘Epigrams,’ iv. 13. 


‘From foreign sands and distant isles, 

O Rufus—won by Claudia’s smiles, 

My Pudens brings his faithful wife, 

To life of happiness, exempt from strife.’ 


During these last days in Britain they would console themselves, 
no doubt, as one does, by counting up the compensations of the 
change. Had not Cesar remarked truly, ‘ The climate of Britain 
is vile—alwaysrainand cloud?’ Yetto both, especially to her, that 
summons must have been a fearful shock. Pudens had spared 
surely neither time nor money in building this beautiful house—it 
looks as if such a thing as being summoned back to Rome by the 
Emperor had never entered his mind—and we hear he had to build 
another house for himself and Claudia in that city, and on the site 
of it now stands the Church of St. Pudensiana. 

There must have been much pulling at their heartstrings as the 
day of departure drew near. Had they not made Ad Decimum their 
own, and taught their arts and crafts to the Britons, and were not 
their hearts in the hands of those who lived around them ? 

For the last time they would watch the sun sink like a red ball of 
fire behind the well-known line of the Downs, for the last time they 
heard the legionaries clanking along the road with their long, 
unwearied stride, twenty-four miles in eight hours, never more and 
never less, taking the Roman Eagles from the south to the outer- 
most parts of the Empire. For the last time they heard the hollow 
clang of the shields in the last movement of the Roman salute echo 
under the hills, and saw the camp fires spring up on the ridges. To- 
night only a ghostly fountain drips in the moonlight that slips under 
the door of the atrium, and on the hills burn only ghostly fires of 
old encampments. Only a phantom horse and rider start up before 
you in the sweeping mists that veil the South Downs. 

S. LANGDALE. 











MRS. MURDOCH’S MAN. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


THE car containing Mr. Laurence Laurel glided smoothly round the 
gravel sweep to Mrs. Murdoch’s door and stopped with the discreet- 
ness of a domestic cat. Like a cat it purred softly for a second or 
two and then became silent, while Mr. Laurel prepared to descend 
with reluctance, hastily girding on the last fragment of mental 
equipment needful for his coming interview. 

Really, it was going to be very unpleasant, no doubt about it. 

All the way from Bruton Street he had been considering the best 
form of words wherewith to end a situation which he felt was no 
longer tenable. There seemed to be nothing between a bald and 
brutal statement of fact and a floundering elaborate explanation, 
which Julia was certain to interrupt with one of those devastating 
irrelevancies which revealed her amazing talent for putting a fellow 
off his point. Things had been working towards this for a long 
time, but now last night’s extraordinary conversation with Bernard 
Greenly had pushed matters to a climax. Mr. Laurel hated 
climaxes. He had hoped that four crowded years in Flandes 
eight years ago had polished off the larger emotions of life for him, 
and that, with peace, restful trivialities alone would occupy him. 
And here he was, metaphorically going over the top into a regular 
no-man’s-land of probable misunderstanding—fantastic, unbelieve- 
able, destructive of all peace of mind. Mr. Laurel felt rather more 
than nervous. Away in the secret recesses of his being he was 
decidedly frightened. 

Mrs. Murdoch’s door-bell tinkled musically, and almost imme- 
diately Huggins opened the door, and greeted Laurence with the 
peculiar sidelong glance which, during the last twelve hours, had 
assumed so much meaning to the mind of Mrs. Murdoch’s fiancé. 
For a second Mr. Laurel became a prey to murderous desire—a 
longing to brain Mrs. Murdoch’s invaluable butler with the heavy 
leaden door-weight which lay at his feet. Then, returning the 
manservant’s polite salutation with the responding politeness of 
diplomacy, he yielded up hat and stick and followed him up a wide 
shallow stairway to Julia Murdoch’s morning-room, wherein she 
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was usually to be found at this hour. At the present moment it 
was empty. When the door had closed securely upon Huggins’ 
retreating back, Laurence Laurel said ‘Damn him! ’ very emphati- 
cally, and fell to roving restlessly about the room. 

It was a curious place, this euphemistically called ‘ morning- 
room,’ into which only the more intimate of Julia’s acquaintances 
were ever admitted ; almost, thought Mr. Laurel, eyeing it with 
extreme disfavour, profoundly opposite in decoration to Julia’s 
conventional pink and white drawing-room. Even its flowers 
belonged to a different order. There were an odd purplish cyclamen 
growing in a pot—twisted alike in petal and bronze stalk, a vase of 
orchids as nearly ugly as beautiful blossoms can be, a bowl of 
calceolarias swollen and blotched out of all likeness to their sprightly 
golden brethren of the garden. Viewed in the light of new-dawned 
understanding, things which Mr. Laurel had dismissed from deeper 
consideration as mere symbols of a flippant affection for bizarre 
efiects on the part of Julia now ‘gave her away’ to a startling 
extent. The room seemed to be permeated with the spirit of 
inverted values. Nothing was quite what it seemed to be at first 
sight ; to look a second time invariably revealed something unex- 
pected in colour or form. The pictures were nearly all black-and- 
white studies by that peculiar fellow Greenly : studies of slightly 
grotesque human types, inhumanly clever, damnably ugly, and 
arresting. There was one architectural etching, a twilit drawing 
of some ancient cathedral, just sufficiently distorted to suggest a 
sinister abode of evil rather than a temple of the Almighty, and 
above the bookcase of carved ebony, along whose edges writhed 
odd, distorted creatures—neither animal nor vegetable—hung 
Greenly’s latest tour de force, which Julia had placed there and 
flanked with black wax candles in red candlesticks apparently to 
tease her lover, who had roundly declared it to be ‘in deuced bad 
taste, to say the least of it.’ Mr. Laurel, studying it afresh, reiterated 
his sentiment with additions. 

Posed upon a misty section of the globe, amid a panoply of 
light clouds, stood a woman’s figure, at first glance remarkable 
chiefly for its Madonna-like grace, its head lightly veiled and haloed. 
Looking upward at it, one instinctively expected to behold in its 
arms some representation of the Divine Child, and instead found 
one’s attention challenged by the face beneath the halo, a face 
whose curling lips and cynical eyes half prepared the observer for 
the little delicate horns which peeped sharply through the head-veil. 
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About the whole thing clung a diabolical hint of beauty, almost 
reconciling criticism to itself. Only after that face had taken 
intimate possession of the eye of memory did one note that the 
cloudy background of the picture was filled with horrible little 
parodies of cherubs, and that the woman’s feet stood firm upon the 
almost hidden fragments of a crucifix. Lettered in black character 
on the gilded frame ran a title, ‘ Virtue Triumphant.’ Mr. Laurel, 
normally indifferent to modern satire, had expostulated about 
this picture with some heat, and Julia had laughed at him 
tolerantly. 

‘Dear Philistine,’ she remarked, ‘ when ever will you learn that 
Bernard Greenly is a genuine genius who invariably satirises 
humbug? He’s a perfect tonic!’ 

‘But that thing,’ Laurence had protested, ‘doesn’t satirise 
humbug. It... it’s positively blasphemous, Julia, you know; 
a kind of skit on . . . on things even a cynic should be made to 
respect. Greenly’s getting swelled head, and goes beyond the limit 
nowadays. It looks as though he believes that Evil rules the 
world, after all.’ 

‘Well,’ Julia had retaliated, narrowing her eyes and focusing 
his attention upon herself, ‘doesn’t it?—— For all practical 
purposes ? ’ 

They had argued this thesis, he remembered, for some time, 
Julia, out of what he had imagined must be mere contrariness, 
taking up an attitude of cynicism which exasperated him, until, 
when he had reached the point of losing his temper, she had, Julia- 
like, thrown the whole matter aside into a sea of irrelevancies. He 
had not taken her seriously then, and had felt foolish at allowing 
himself to be trapped into heat; but now he wondered whether 
indeed she had not been serious in her contention. 

With a shrug and an exclamation at the thought, Laurence 
lowered his newly-piqued attention to the contents of Julia’s book- 
case, hitherto dismissed by him, after a cursory glance, as too 
“high-brow ’ for casual reading. The volumes were nearly all of 
the same class, carefully protected from dust and the casual borrower 
by locked glass doors. He had handled some of them, and had an 
idea that many of them were old and valuable ; either first editions 
or else unique of their kind. Many were in German, a language 
of which his knowledge was dubious: others in Latin, which he had 
principally forgotten, some few in French, among them a fat modern 
work labelled ‘ Histoire de la Magie,’ an older one, with faded 
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symbols tooled upon its cover, entitled ‘ Les [lluminés,’ and a queer 
old leather binding with a jewelled lock and a small key holding a 
worn eighteenth-century manuscript which called itself ‘ Les Vrais 
Clavicules du Rot Solomon.’ Anyone browsing along that bookcase 
must have seen that Julia Murdoch liked to dabble in Occultism. 
Mr. Laurel, until recently, had intended to cure her of it by marriage 
with his well-ordered and entirely un-occult self; to shake her 
mind out of the morbid groove in which it seemed to have been 
travelling ever since the tragedy of Jimmy Murdoch’s death. For 
Jimmy, a perfectly healthy normal young man, with no financial 
troubles and no known trail of insanity in his pedigree, had elected 
to shoot himself on their honeymoon at Cannes. Julia had remained 
abroad for two years after that, travelling restlessly from place to 
place through the afterwash of the Great War, and she had returned 
at last from some obscure spot in Bavaria, when Mr. Laurel met 
her for the second time in his life. The first occasion had been on 
her wedding-day. 

He thought of her now in her wedding gown, sweet and small 
and dainty as a captured fairy, and he marvelled. Meeting her 
again, no less elusive and infinitely pathetic, he had straightway 
yearned to gather her to himself and to comfort her with the 
illogical assurance that of course she wasn’t to blame for poor Jimmy’s 
amazing suicide. Julia’s eyes, in those days, so often appeared to 
be asking Jimmy’s friends whether they imagined that she was to 
blame. . . . He had been filled with a perfectly heart-breaking 
longing to comfort her. 

And now he wanted to get away, wash, escape from some 
insidious contamination which he could not define, but which made 
it somehow explicable to him why Jimmy Murdoch had so abruptly 
put a bullet through his brain. If Greenly’s statements were not 
mere fantastic efforts at leg-pulling, the reason for the tragedy was 
not far to seek. 

The door-handle clicked, and Mr. Laurel raised himself from 
his study of the bookshelves and prepared himself for battle, 
praying quite consciously for power to resist mental disintegration. 
Hitherto, whenever he had stepped off a beaten track of common- 
place with Julia Murdoch, he had always mentally disintegrated. 
In her society he found that his own personality was apt to dissolve 
and flow into whatever channels she cut out for it, though why it 
should do so he had hitherto been at a loss to determine, for passion 
played a small part in the matter. Julia’s disintegrating principle 
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seemed to be purely psychic. Even now, as she approached him 
over the soft carpet like a little black butterfly with delicate wings— 
Julia’s light draperies always displayed a peculiar tendency to 
flutter and float, however quietly she moved—he became aware 
of it ; an influence at once determined and inimical to his natural 
outlook upon life. Julia, he realised with dim anger, was never 
happy with anybody until she had ransacked the secret sanctities 
of their mind and turned them with mockery upside-down. She 
had devoted a full half of her thirty-odd years to this pursuit and 
had become an adept at it. 

‘Hallo, Laurie!’ she exclaimed, drifting along to him like a 
human thistle-down, ‘ what’s up? You're very early to-day.’ She 
offered him a cameo-white cheek, and stood waiting for his customary 
greeting. ‘ What’s up ?’ she repeated. 

Mr. Laurel pulled forward a chair for her and restrained an 
automatic impulse to kiss his fiancée. Kissing, considering what he 
had to say, would be the last word in inconsistency. Mrs. Murdoch 
ignored the chair and continued to stand, a posed interrogation- 
mark, and, in a panic of uncontrollable discomfort, he rushed his 
fence. 

‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I’ve come here . . . 
to behave like a cad and ask you to release me from our 
engagement.’ 

Mrs. Murdoch sat down slowly, and to the agitated Laurence 
his bald words seemed to stand in a row confronting him with 
accusation. ‘Look at us!’ they said. ‘ You proposed ; she didn’t. 
She never pursued you but you pursued her, and now. . . . Look 
at us! A nice sort of fellow you are.’ 

Mr. Laurel blinked across them at Mrs. Murdoch’s startled face, 
and felt himself to be the last thing in caddishness—because, in 
spite of all his internal efforts in that direction, he had never 
succeeded in giving her even a hint. There was a tense little 
silence whilst he realised that he had attained the impossible and 
spoken. A letter might have been easier, but that had seemed to 
him a cowardly method of backing out of an awkward situation, 
and now he was in it, up to the neck. He keyed himself up for 9 
scene. Julia was sometimes voluble, and always restless except in 
her odd moments of abstraction, and he prepared himself feverishly 
for the reproaches which, in this first moment, hung fire. Mrs. 
Murdoch, flushing gradually from the smoothness of her cheeks to 
the pointed cleft of her chin and the roots of her dusky hair, stared 
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d him fixedly up at him as he stood above her, an awkward unhappy man 
ngs— who strove to return her scrutiny without flinching, and to penetrate 
cy to beyond a barrage of beauty to the actual character of the woman 
aware herself. Those big brown-gold eyes of hers disturbed him with 


atural their intentness, not for the first time. They blinked so little in 






































never moments of stress, and although just now a film of tears began to 
ctities cover them, behind it they were hard and level as glass behind rain, 
She resembling eyes which he was convinced that he had seen once 
t and before in some unhuman setting. He had noticed this likeness 
often of late, and had been unable to place it ; but now, adding yet 

like a another shock to a morning already consisting of shocks, he 


” She recognised their kinship to the eyes of a goat, oval-pupilled, intent, 
mary and displaying hardly any white around the iris. With a rising 
sense of nausea he realised that this dainty, intellectual woman was 


od an also strongly animal, and not even healthily animal at that: a 
at he woman dominated by some obscene sickness of soul. Greenly, of 
rdoch course, had quarrelled with her, and his slightly-tipsy statements 
tion- must be treated to a grain of salt before they were swallowed ; but 


d his all the same, to look for very long into Mrs. Murdoch’s eyes begot 
fear, even as he had said. 
The mist of tears dried away suddenly, licked up by a flaming 


our little spurt of anger, and Julia Murdoch found her voice. 
‘ Well!’ she said, ‘ Laurence!’ 

rence Mr. Laurel walked to the window and back again. ‘I know,’ he 
with said. ‘ You needn’t say it all, Julia. I ought to have spoken much 
idn’t. sooner, but . . . I thought perhaps that you would. You see, when 
Look we first met you seemed so terribly forlorn. And I’d cared a lot 
for Jim. I couldn’t bear to think of your suffering and . . . you 

face, seemed to want me. But for... months now, you’ve shown 
e, in more and more clearly that you’ve another absorbing interest which 
lever makes you independent of what J mean by love, and it’s an interest 
little I can’t share. The Satan-side of human nature repels me. I saw 
and enough of it during the War. As long as it seemed that your . . . 

d to Occultism . . . was only a kind of reaction after the shock of Jim’s 
tion, suicide I felt that . . . it was worth anything to get you through 
ior 8 that phase and out into fresh air again. But now I’ve begun to 
ot in understand that it’s an old cult of yours ; that you belonged to this 
shly “Society of Pyramidists ”’ as it’s called before you married, and that 
Mrs. far from ever giving it up, all you want is to make me a fellow- 
s to member and induce me to mess about with Esoteric God-knows- 


what. I didn’t know till yesterday that you were one of the 
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Initiates, and if I had known it wouldn’t have conveyed much to 
me. But last nightI .. . tumbled to it that the Society is a good 
deal more than it claims to be. I wish you'd drop it, Julia ; I wish 
you'd drop it!’ 

Mrs. Murdoch subsided into the depths of her large chair and 
folded her little thin hands on her lap. 

‘If you don’t love me, Laurie—or if you believe that I don’t 
love you—and you really haven’t the least excuse for saying that— 
Id like to know what earthly difference it makes to you whether 
I’m a Pyramidist or a Bush Baptist,’ she said defiantly. ‘ Who's 
been talking to you about the Pyramidists? You know what we 
are: a confraternity of people of all races who recognise that the 
ancient Religion of Egypt is the origin of all religions—the base 
of the Pyramid—and Christianity its crown. That’s why we draw 
a cross on the apex of our symbol. We pledge ourselves to the 
study of our origins and to social service, some of us specialising in 
the one line and some in the other. Those of us who pass an 
examination on comparative religion by the Inner Circle become 
Initiates and take up a higher Order of study than the Outer Circle 
members. If we have brains enough we can become High Initiates, 
but the examination for that is very severe and I’m not clever 
enough. But my knowledge of several languages has enabled me 
to read rather widely, and so I was able to reach the Second Degree. 
What’s the matter with that? If you specialised in any form of 
science or independent research you’d be very indignant if I asked 
you to drop it in order to marry me.’ 

‘But this thing isn’t scientific,’ said Mr. Laurel impatiently; 
‘there may be some very clever people in it—I’m not brainy myself, 
and so I wouldn’t deny it for a moment—but they’re not scientists. 
They’re just the usual cranks suffering from the usual swelled head ; 
at least, that’s what the Outer Circles consist of. The Inner 
ones .. .’ he drew a long breath and hesitated. ‘ I'll tell you what, 
Julia,’ he said sharply, ‘the Inner ones are a precious fishy crowd. 
Thank the Lord you're not a “ High Initiate”! D’you know 
why ? Because the High Initiates don’t wear your badge outwardly 
and nobody knows who they really are, but they wear it secretly 
like this.’ He seized a scrap of paper and sketched upon it a few 
rapid lines, which he handed to her. ‘ Upside-down, Julia,’ he 
commented, ‘the base of the Pyramid above the Cross. Subversion. 
The cult of anti-Christ, socially and morally. That’s all.’ He 
stopped, watching her closely. ‘ Who’s Huggins?’ he asked, and 
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tried to subdue the sudden hammering of his pulses as he put the 
question. 

‘ Huggins !’ echoed Mrs. Murdoch, and sat very upright, his 
crumpled drawing in her hand. 

Mr. Laurel sat down upon the sofa. He hadn’t intended to do 
80, but it gave him a sense of entrenchment and support, and it was 
obviously impossible now to act as he had originally purposed— 
break off his engagement and bolt. In his anxiety to be explicit 
he had come over the top with a vengeance and had gone a good 
deal farther into no-man’s-land than he had designed. Greenly and 
his beastly conversation at the night-club were to blame. After 
Laurence’s threat to choke him he had been at pains to explain that 
he hadn’t been insinuating anything about the lady, but merely 
wished to emphasise the fact that a man might be a butler and a 
High Initiate at the same time—ability, and not rank, being the 
sole criterion ; and that, moreover, promising Initiates were often 
placed by the Inner Circle under the personal superintendence of a 
High Initiate and had to toe the mark. He, Greenly, ought to 
know, considering . . . 

At this point Bernard had become quite startlingly sober, had 
glanced over his shoulder and hailed that curious yellow-haired girl 
Vida Marks, and had stemmed the flood of his communications. 
Shortly after he had left the club in her company, while Mr. Laurel 
had gone home to his flat struggling to digest the evening’s crop of 
information, and failing to evolve anything but a grotesque sense 
of nightmare. 

Mrs. Murdoch crushed up the scrap of paper indignantly, and 
threw it into the waste-paper basket. 

‘ Huggins !’ she repeated scornfully. ‘ Really, Laurie, I don’t 
know what my butler has to do with your ideas about the Pyra- 
midists. Somebody has been pulling your leg very successfully, 
my dear, and I fancy that I can guess who. What you’ve been 
saying is just a conglomeration of nonsense. I’m an Initiate in a 
very excellent and interesting Society. . . . Last year we collected 
£500 for the Cancer Hospital . . . and I shall go on being an 
Initiate. You’d better not talk about the Society like this to any- 
one else, or you may get sued for slander or libel or something. 
As for Huggins, as far as I know he’s hardly aware that the Society 
exists, but he is an excellent servant. I had him for years before 
I married, and I simply couldn’t exist without him. He manages 
all my household and leaves me free to follow up my studies, and I 
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wouldn’t part from him for worlds. You aren’t jealous of Huggins, 
Laurie? ’—a note of genuine amusement vibrated through her 
indignant voice.—‘ Poor old invaluable Huggins! ’ 

‘Huggins,’ said Mr. Laurel, a little uncertainly, ‘is a High 
Initiate.’ 

She had leant forward as though intent on stirring up the 
contents of the waste-paper basket until her latest contribution to 
them should be completely buried, but his statement arrested her 
in mid-act. Still bending, she turned her face round to him, her 
mouth falling a little open and revealing a tip of pink tongue. 

‘ What ?’ she questioned sharply. ‘ Huggins...’ 

‘Is a Pyramidist,’ persisted Mr. Laurel, feeling that he had 
recovered ground which he had nearly lost. ‘If you didn’t know 
it, Julia, there’s my proof that the Society has more secrets than 
even its Initiates sometimes imagine. Don’t you think that you 
had better part company with it, and with your invaluable servant ? 
The kind of stuff you’re becoming engrossed in is thoroughly bad, 
Julia. Even if nobody’d supplied me with information, I could see 
that by its effect upon you. It’s made you neurotic, unhealthy. 
It’s made things quite impossible between us. I...1... keep 
thinking . . . (you must forgive me for saying it) . . . that it 
may have had something to do with Jim’s death. He’d seen a good 
deal of fighting, you know, and though he seemed so healthy his 
nerves were probably out of order. He absolutely worshipped 
you, according to a letter he wrote me, and anything startling, disil- 
lusioning, might have shaken him off his balance. You've startled 
even me lately, and I’m a pretty ordinary unimaginative fellow. 
If you go on much further as you’re going now, God knows where 
you'll find yourself at last. Trapped into some unthinkable 
devilment, if what I have heard is true.’ 

She remained silent, but her small mouth closed gradually, and 
her eyes looked past him with a scared expression at the disputable 
‘Triumph of Virtue.’ Mr. Laurel watched her with a growing 
sense of hidden qualities and significances in the air about her. 
Cautiously, after his outburst, he held his tongue, waiting for his 
information to sink in ; realising with a hint of panic that even if 
Greenly had exaggerated the evils of the Society to which he himself 
belonged, his statement must have contained more than a modicum 
of truth, judging by its effect on Julia. Dismayed, he wondered 
whether Mrs. Murdoch had already walked into a cleverly concealed 
trap, baited with bait suitable for her wayward desires, and whether, 
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in that case, he had any right to walk away into freedom and leave 
her there. Obscurely, perhaps, he had shouldered a greater 
responsibility than he knew. He waited for her to speak with 
a heavy premonition of impending fate. 

‘A Pyramidist—a High Initiate!’ she said at last. ‘Why, Laurie, 
he can’t be! For years and years Initiate Members have met here 
in this room, even while I was abroad, and he’s been in charge of 
the house. Not one of them knew it. But then... we don’t 
know. The Central Organiser . . . Laurie, who ever gave you 
your information?’ Her eyes, frightened and more human than 
he had beheld them for a long time, rested upon him once again. 
‘Was it by any chance Bernard Greenly? He. . . ought to be 
wiser than to talk like that, after taking the oaths of discretion. 
He'll get himself . . . expelled. But it isn’t true, Laurie. You 
night know by now that he loves to present things absolutely the 
wrong way round ; it’s his notion of a practical joke. Like that 
picture which you hate so much. If anybody takes him seriously 
they’re making a great mistake. Everyone knows that he’s a 
perfectly expert story-teller.’ 

‘For which reason,’ said Mr. Laurel drily, ‘he might now and 
then risk telling the truth because it stands such a good chance of 
being regarded asa lie. I shouldn’t bank on this being a lie, Julia.’ 

‘ But if it’s true—’ she began, and stopped abruptly to answer a 
tapping on the door. ‘That’s Huggins,’ she cautioned him quickly ; 
‘don’t talk. Come in, Huggins. What is it?’ 

The butler entered with his usual quiet step, carrying a letter 
on a salver. 

‘ A note for you, ma’am,’ he explained, standing beside her chair 
attentively. ‘Miss Marks’ chauffeur has just left it. No answer, 
but it was to be given to you immediately.’ 

‘That’s right. Thanks, Huggins.’ Mrs. Murdoch picked up 
the note slowly, her glance lingering for the fraction of a second on 
the hand which extended the salver and then fleeting upward to his 
ordered, impassive face, remarkable for nothing in particular, except 
a somewhat overhanging brow. She laid the letter on her knee 
and fiddled with its unopened envelope until once again the door 
was closed. Then, with a nervous, quick action, she tore it open. 

Mr. Laurel leant back against the arm of the sofa studying her 
afresh while she read. Her face was inscrutable, but he knew that 
she had finished reading for some little time before she moved. 

‘Well!’ she said at length, straightening her shoulders and 
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passing the letter over to him with a hand which she could not 
quite control, ‘ see for yourself how much reliance you can place on 
Bernard Greenly’s talk ! ’ 

He took Vida Marks’ epistle dubiously, and read it, searching 
for information between the lines. 

‘ Dearest Julia,’ she wrote, ‘ this is to ask you whether you can 
possibly spare Huggins to me for a day next Thursday, to organise 
things for my Big Garden Party. He is quite invaluable and knows 
everything, which saves so much exertion for everybody. I’ve got 
to go out of Town till to-morrow, but you can ring me up by noon 
then if your ’phone is repaired by that time, and let me know. 
I’d be so much obliged. We can’t get on without Huggins, and 
that’s a fact. Please don’t forget it! By the way, do induce your 
delightful fiancé to join the Society. It 1s so much better for husband 
and wife to share these things. He needn’t bother to do more than 
join the Outer Circle and pay his subscription. We need more 
subscribers, and he’s just the right sort. Apropos of that, don’t 
you wish that Members would be more discreet in talking to out- 
siders ? They do give such wrong impressions of the whole thing, 
as if we were just cranks and not serious students! Bernard was 
in one of his perverse moods last night, and I heard him talking the 
most frightful rubbish to your young man, who seemed to be 
swallowing it all quite seriously. However, Bernard was combining 
cocktails with a touch of fever, and I persuaded him to walk home 
with me before he made too much of an ass of himself. The 
Specialist came to see him this morning, I’m informed, and has 
ordered him the complete rest which he threatened. It is very 
upsetting, and most unfortunate for our gatherings. They'll be 
dreadfully flat without him; and this is the third Member of our 
Circle who’s had to rest in this way recently. Do try to clear up 
your young man’s mind about us and get him to come to our next 
Gathering and hear all about i;. 

‘Don’t work too hard for the next Exam. You probably won’t 
have to sit for it this year, and if you get knocked up you'll get 
“nervy ” and perhaps squabble with Mr. Laurel, and in that case, 
of course, you'll have to “ rest,” and our particular Circle will be 
almost Cone for. 

‘If you don’t ring me up by lunch-time to-morrow I'll ring you 
up or come round. 

* Yours affectly., 
‘ Vipa.’ 
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Mr. Laurel studied this sprawling, emphatic document with 
frowning brows. ‘I didn’t know that Greenly had anything 
seriously wrong with him except insufferable conceit,’ he remarked, 
‘but a rest from him ought to be a relief for everybody. All the 
same, I don’t believe that he was altogether trying to pull my leg, 
though he may have piled it on about Huggins. As for joining the 
Society, even on its fringes, I shall do nothing of the sort. I’m not 
interested in it. Even if it’s not intentionally subversive, it’s too 
much on the border-line for my taste. Who are the other two 
members of your Circle who have had to knock off ? ’ 

Julia Murdoch looked at him momentarily as though almost 
unable to speak. Then she moistened her lips. 

‘Sir Charles Liptheim and Mrs. Trudlowe,’ she said deliberately. 

‘What?’ He returned her look incredulously. ‘They’re both 
dead,’ he said doubtfully. 

‘I know,’ said Julia. 

Into the gap of stillness which followed her acquiescence 
clamoured an incredible understanding. Julia’s shell-tinted pallor 
had become chalky. Triumphantly fresh-skinned, she had never 
‘made-up ’ even to the extent of lip-salve, and her lips looked as 
though they had been dusted with flour. Mere fright was driven 
out of her eyes by fear, a terror in which animal and spirit shared 
alike. She rose and drifted down upon him as he sat staring, wound 
shivering bare arms about him, and dragged his reluctant head 
against the slender softness of her breast. 

‘Laurence, my dear!’ she whispered insistently, ‘ you can’t 
back out from me, you can’t/ Listen. . . . There’s some truth in 
what Bernard Greenly told you... he . . . was suspect. Don’t 
you understand what “resting” means—“ complete rest ”—Laurie ? 
I was so sure I’d get you to join the Outer Circle. . . . I’d worked 
so hard with the Influences to persuade your mind .. . and if 
you hadn’t disliked Greenly so much I believe you’d have joined 
like dozens of other people and we’d have been safe. Outer Circle 
members may marry anybody, only they have to take the oath 
not to talk too much ; but Initiates . . . mayn’t marry unless the 
other person becomes a member. I... told them that you 
were joining. The spirits promised me you would join. Every- 
thing would have been all right if only Greenly hadn’t begun to talk, 
and I think that he was really going mad. You have to be very 

sane to do all the things he did. . . . I’ve always been cautious. 
Laurie!’ Her hands gripped him like a vice, blinding his eyes 
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against her. ‘Don’t speak till I’ve finished! Ifyou’d never leamt 
anything it ... it . . . would be safe for you to leave me, safe 
for me; but now it isn’t. Vida heard . . . and if it’s true about 
Huggins. . . . She says it’s true, Laurie! Don’t you see? “He 
knows everything . . . he’s quite invaluable . . . we can’t get along 
without him. . . .” You'll be killing me and yourseif if you break 
our engagement. Besides, I want you, I want you, Laurie ; much 
more than I ever wanted Jim. You don’t know what I can give 
you, you don’t know what liberty’s like, Laurie. And you don’t 
know what a lot I know about you . . . yourmind . . . the things 
that you really want and that you've always suppressed because of 
a conventional moral law, that’s only necessary for Outsiders, not 
for people who know the Ancient Wisdom of life. Laurie, feel me; 
can’t you feel how tremendously alive I am, how strongI am... 
never tired? That’s because I’m free, because I’m Initiated . . . 
and wiser than Greenly. We ... we have our Sacraments. It 
doesn’t matter whether you call them Black or White, they work. 
One day we'll control the world. Don’t you see that’s the secret 
behind everything? Laurie! It’s no use thinking of police... 
there’s no protection . . . and no proof. The Inmost Circle has 
existed since the beginning of time . . . behind all the societies 
and movements. You can belong to a dozen societies and never 
know of its existence, or you can belong to them and keep in touch 
with it anywhere. The labels don’t matter much. I’ve found 
it everywhere in Europe. Laurie, Laurie, listen to my heart ... 
it’s next your ear. Does yours beat half so strongly in your con- 
ventional, respectable, vague sort of religion ? And do you want 
it to stop . . . with a horrible wrench . . . and to find yourself 
out in the dark, bodiless . . . when you really don’t believe any- 
thing and haven’t any real God . . .?’ 

He reached up and gripped her wrists, struggling to free his 
smothered face from her entangling draperies and the hard softness 
of her. The effort was like fighting a grasp of steel. Strange 
things began to stir in his blood, cruelties, desires, a new violent 
curiosity to fathom the truth of this creed so completely at variance 
with his established casual belief. His effort began to die down; 
even the startling thought of Secret Influences and death and 
Huggins became blurred. The universe became filled only with a 
heart that throbbed, throbbed, throbbed, fiercely in surrounding 
stillness, quickening new pulses into life, beating-in gates hitherto 
barred between himself and the knowledge of Good and Evil. 
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All doubts about the truth of Greenly’s statements dissolved. 
There were those in the world who knew, and a bold heart, discarding 
all things but the single purpose of satisfying its own strong impulses, 
could know too. All other religion, tradition, what were they but 
myth? This persistent beating heart was real, a savage exhilarating 
thing, ruthless in its mighty simplicity, ready to carry « man into 
the core of experience ; to carry him, with this taut white witch of 
g woman in his arms, his strength against hers, gradually controlling 
her, forcing her from ascendancy into servitude, making her his 
slave and his love where she had once held the mastery. He had 
fancied only a few minutes ago that her personality repelled him ; 
now he knew that he loved it, loved it ; that it called to something 
profoundly vital in him which he had been afraid to acknowledge, 
something super-physical. Her grip slackened as he relaxed, but 
he remained leaning against her with muffled face, like a drowned 
man flung by some high tide against a rock. 

Julia Murdoch raised her head and looked boldly across him 
into the eyes of the horned woman whose likeness Greenly had 
created. At that second there could have been little uncertainty 
in the mind of any onlooker as to who had posed as model to the 
artist. Gently, she folded her slack arms about her lover’s neck, 
still offering him in homage at the feet of ‘ Virtue Triumphant,’ 
waiting for him to move. The woman’s mocking face seemed to 
lean forward the better to see her, the gilt frame to tilt. 

And behind her sounded the discreet cough of Huggins. 

She looked round at him over her shoulder, without disturbing 
the half-conscious burden which she supported with the slender 
column of her body. 

‘What is it that you want, Huggins ?’ she said softly. 

The butler stepped forward, and his action repeated her approach 
to Mr. Laurel when she had first entered the room. He seemed to 
be blown towards her, like a portly leaf. Mrs. Murdoch’s mouth 
relaxed helplessly. 

‘What do you want?’ she repeated in a whisper. His hand, 
relentless as her own, dropped on her shoulder. 

‘You,’ he said, and smiled. 

The picture tilted further from the wall. There was the gentle 
‘ping ’ of a snapped cord, lost in the shriek which jerked Mr. Laurel 
into consciousness just as the frame struck him back into oblivion. 
He went down into some strange uncharted place with the voice of 
Julia Murdoch sounding in his ears. . . . 
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‘Satan! Satan!’ 


Mr. Laurel pulled himself cautiously up from a recumbent 
position on the carpet of Mrs. Murdoch’s morning-room by the 
sofa-edge, and looked about dazedly. Bernard Greenley’s chef 
@euvre lay inverted over the back of the sofa. A smashed red 
candlestick and a cracked black wax candle had rolled past him 
and lay between himself and the door. The room was still and 
empty. 

He rose uncertainly, feeling the back of his head. Then he 
crossed over and opened the door. Silence pervaded the whole 
house. He called tremulously ... ‘Julia! Huggins!’.., 
without reply. / 

He went back and rang the bell; rang twice, three times, 
without response ; came out again and went downstairs. 

His hat and stick were there on the hall-table. A tall clock 
informed him that forty minutes had passed since his arrival. 
Moved by some impulse, he pushed open a swing-door and passed 
into the back regions of the house. They were empty of all life 
save a slumbrous cat lying contented before the kitchen fire. In 
all the sunny building there was no human being but himself. 

He returned to the hall, collected his gear, and let himself out. 

‘Home,’ he told the chauffeur, and then, correcting himself, ‘No, 
to church.’ 

And the man, scarcely able to believe his ears, obeyed him. 














DOCHET. 


BY A. D. RITCHIE. 


Tux isle of Dochet is only five acres in extent, but its title to fame 
is not to be measured by superficial area. North America is a 
yast continent on which its history is spread thin. People and 
things are new and raw and hard. There is no ‘atmosphere,’ 
neither historic atmosphere nor what the painter calls atmosphere 
in the scenery. But Dochet is a lovely spot in a lovely setting 
of soft New Brunswick scenery, where the air has something of 
that quality of a luminous veil which is called atmosphere. The 
inhabitants of this country are pleasant mannered and soft spoken. 
They are long established ; they do not boost or hustle. Above 
all, Dochet’s five acres are historic soil, as will be related in due 
order. 

In the year 1604 Pierre du Guast, Sieur de Monts, accompanied 
by his more renowned friend Samuel de Champlain, explored the 
Bay of Fundy, that cold and foggy water, intent upon founding a 
settlement. At that date no European lived anywhere upon the 
continent north of Florida. Quebec, where Cartier and Roberval 
wintered, had long been abandoned. Fishers and fur-traders had 
been visiting these coasts for at least a century, but came and went 
with the swallows and did not stay. The timbers of the Mayflower 
lay seasoning in the shipyard—in a figurative sense, if not actually. 

Sailing westward from the Saint John River along the coast 
of what is now New Brunswick, the explorers sighted three lonely 
islets, the Wolves, well out at sea, and behind them towards the 
mainland a maze of islands great and small. Imagine a sunlit 
morning late in June. A faint northerly breeze has dispersed the 
fog and just gives steerage way. A great tide under the little 
ship sweeps her in towards the islands. Far to the south the clifis 
of Grand Manan are still wreathed in mist. Ahead the coast and 
islands are clear but raised by mirage into vast incredible pre- 
tipices. De Monts heads north-westerly for an opening among 
the islands, Letite Passage, leaving the large island of Campobello 
on the port quarter. 

Campobello, let me mention in parenthesis, is itself a remark- 


able island well worth studying. It is said to have been first owned 
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and settled by a retired British Admiral, and to be technically 
at war with the United States up to the present day. The fiey 
admiral, annoyed that vile Yankees dared to exist within sight, 
declared war on them and sank two ships flying the Stars and 
Stripes. Since then peace has never been signed. Probably the 
Government of the United States of America is not aware of the 
predicament, neither are the Campobelloers (if that is the correc 
word), who are loyal subjects of King George but do their shopping 
at Eastport, Maine. 

But we have left Sieur de Monts in the lurch, threading his 
way through the intricacies of Letite Passage. The tide bears him 
irretrievably onwards, while he listens anxiously to the chanting 
of the leadsman. In places the current breaks into swirls and 
eddies, where the ship tries to chase her tail like a kitten and makes 
the helmsman swear. Finally, past islands and islets all densely 
wooded, they enter the quiet waters of Passamaquoddy Bay. 
The breeze drops, the bay shines like glass and the explorers look 
with delight upon the green hills of Deer Island and the fine ruddy 
cliff of Macmaster Island. The mainland shores quiver in the heat 
haze and behind them appear blue rounded hills. Passamaquoddy 
Bay is huge and land-locked, with room for all the navies of the 
world to ride at anchor. But for the tide that pours in and out 
every day it might be an inland lake. All round its shores are 
creeks and delightful havens where the smallest craft can ride out 
a hurricane. Some of them have charming names, Bliss Harbour, 
Harbour de Loutre. But what of Dochet, you ask, among these 
bays andislands? Wait, we are coming to it, slowly and cautiously 
like Sieur de Monts. 

A faint easterly air springs up, the ship no longer feels the tide 
and there is no choice but to sail before it. In the course of the 
afternoon the breeze freshens, and rounding Navy Island, de Monts 
sees before him the great Ste. Croix estuary. The estuary is flanked 
by fine landmarks, Chamcook and Greenlaw Mountains on the 
east and Devil’s Head on the west. Right in the middle lies the 
little isle of Dochet. When I say the little isle of Dochet I mean 
Dochet proper, not what is now called Little Dochet, for that 
is not in the middle at all and is only a rock with a clump of fir 
trees on it, like a shaving brush sticking out of the water. When 
they came abreast of the island, ‘Restons ici, mes braves!’ 
cries Sieur de Monts. ‘Put down your helm; stand by to let go!’ 
—or French words to that effect. 
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When they rowed ashore they found the island was all they 
could wish for—a good beach for boats, dry level ground, good 
soil, plenty of timber. From the island their cannon could command 
both channels east and west, and they would be safe from surprise 
by Indians (who were harmless had they only known). The place 
was a good observation post and easily reached and recognised ; 
so there they stayed. One thing only was lacking—a spring of 
water. There was, it is true, a brook of good water on the western 
shore, barely a mile away, and that seemed little enough in summer. 
They discovered many compensating advantages. The island is 
far enough from the open waters of the Bay of Fundy to be relatively 
free of fog. Though the tide rises three fathoms or more, the tidal 
streams are moderate. The beaches abound with clams and mussels, 
good food for men and better bait for fishes. The clam has a 
disagreeable habit of squirting sea-water up the trouser legs of him 
who steps near, but otherwise is harmless. The water swarms with 
fish to be had for the baiting of a hook—haddock, cod, pollack, 
hake, flounder, not to mention less edible kinds. Salmon and shad 
were there too, in those days, though now fished out. In the 
season there are vast shoals of herring, small, but not to be despised. 
The limitless forests all round were full of game, and the lakes 
and swamps of fish and wild fowl. There were no noxious beasts, 
save only flies and mosquitoes. 

They built themselves houses and the indefatigable Champlain 
planted a garden. The garden was not a success at the time, but 
the act of cultivation was symbolic. With the first frosts of 
autumn the sombre woods blazed with scarlet and the air blew cool 
and delicious. Well might the Sieur de Monts praise ‘ La Nouvelle 
France’ and ‘ L’Ile de Saincte Croix,’ as they called the island. 
They had no fears for the winter, thinking perhaps of the winters 
of their own Normandy. 

The winter of 1604 came early and was unusually severe. 
Floating ice made the use of boats dangerous or even impossible. 
Water, fresh meat and fuel ran short. The cider froze solid and 
was served out by weight. In spite of the fringe of trees left by 
de Monts’ orders the northerly winds whistled through their huts. 
From cramped quarters and bad food, scurvy developed. The 
remedy that Jacques Cartier learned from the Indians of Quebec 
had been forgotten. 

The tardy spring of these coasts found thirty-five out of seventy- 
une inhabitants of Dochet dead and the rest sick and dispirited. 
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In the course of the summer, the Frenchmen explored the coast 
as far as Cape Cod, but found no place they liked as well as the 
Port Royal, now Annapolis, on the opposite coast of the Bay of 
Fundy which they had seen the year before. So they left littl 
Dochet Island for the fertile Annapolis valley ; a very wise choice, 

Two years later Champlain visited Dochet again, and found the 
wheat and vegetables he had planted still growing in the deserted 
garden. These green ears of wheat, half smothered in Golden Rod 
and purple Fire Weed, were the pathetic first fruits of a continent 
destined to be the world’s granary. In 1613 the remnants of the 
camp were destroyed by English seamen. 

By the time the Ste. Croix valley was permanently settled by 
colonists from England and Massachusetts, in the Seventeen-eighties, 
the memory of this first tragic winter had perished, except for the 
doubtful tales of Indians. But the name Ste. Croix stuck to the 
river ; the estuary with its two branches, Oak Bay and Waweig 
River, makes a rough cross. Some old maps, though, show two 
Ste. Croix rivers, and the island passed under various names. 

In the year 1783 the plenipotentiaries of the United Kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland on the one hand and of the United 
States of America on the other in their combined wisdom declared 
the boundary between their respective territories to be the Ste. Croix 
or Scoodic River. It remained only to discover what river that 
was. When differences of opinion were expressed on the point, the 
advice of the Admiral of Campobello (if he was alive at the time) 
was fortunately not taken ; instead a commission was appointed to 
investigate the matter. The commissioners decided that the river 
intended by the treaty was the one where de Monts and Champlain 
had wintered in 1604-5. The question then arose, was this river 
the present Ste. Croix at the western corner of Passamaquoddy Bay, 
as the Nova Scotians contended, or was it the Magaguadavic River 
further east, as the men of Massachusetts maintained with equal 
vigour ? An exploration of Dochet revealed traces of habitation 
which were very suggestive. The matter was settled definitely by 
the production of a copy of Champlain’s map of the island and river 
which agreed closely with Dochet and the Ste. Croix, whereas the 
Magaguadavic, that paltry brook, could boast no such island and no 
such proportions. As the treaty declared the boundary to be the 
channel of the river, and as the main channel runs east of Dochet, 
that island was assigned to the United States. Imagine the Admiral 
of Campobello clenching his fists ! 
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After the boundary dispute was settled the Isle of Dochet 
retired into private life. Clio, the Muse, has not given it a glance 
since, except perhaps for a moment during the war of 1812 when 
Americans and Canadians, less bellicose than their governments, 
used it as a depot for trading purposes, so that for a time some 
called it Neutral Island. But if Clio never glanced at it, another 
lady did. In the first half of the nineteenth century, of many 
names given it by dwellers in the neighbourhood and by map-makers, 
one name, pronounced Doshay, with the accent on the first syllable, 
became habitual. Local legends concerning the name were various, 
but all agreed on one point, that Doshay is an abbreviation of a 
gitl’s name, Theodosia. The legends also agreed that she had 
been young and lovely (they would), but as to who she was and 
why the island was called after her the legends disagreed. At any 
tate Theodosia became Dosia and finally Doshay. All might have 
been well had not a literary gent appeared, decided the name was 
French and spelt it Dochet, deceiving hydrographers and map- 
makers and even honest fishermen and farmers dwelling round 
about. In this way false learning nearly obliterated the memory 
of the lovely Theodosia, whose rescue from oblivion is due to the 
devoted labours of true scholars. Much that learned men bring to 
light is only dust and ashes, but they find here and there a fragrant 
sprig of rosemary. I have my own view about the true story of 
Theodosia and her island, based not so much on minute research as 
on unerring instinct. It is a vety tender and beautiful tale, an 
Acadian idyll; but I will not relate it here as I am concerned with 
proven facts only. 

Since the time of Champlain, since the time of Theodosia even, 
the island has grown smaller. The whole coast is subsiding slowly 
and all small islands are being washed away. Successive maps each 
show less and less land, particularly at the southern end. The 
island consists of a core of red granite rock on which is a cap of 
sandy clay soil which is being eroded. The northern end is rocky 
and rises steeply from the water. It is probably much the same 
now as when Champlain was there. On the south side the whole 
aspect has changed. Of the headland where de Monts mounted his 
cannon there is nothing left. At present the southern end consists 
of a steep crumbling slope of clay shelving to a beach of clean 
sand. Two spits of sand run out to rocky knolls crowned with 
trees known locally as ‘nubbles.’ The two nubbles break up the 
shore into three delightful little coves. Beyond the nubbles there 
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is a large reef of rocks covered at high water, where seals dispor; 
themselves. The greater part of the island is fairly level and 
grass-grown, and is only about fifty feet above high-water mark, 
Round the northern and eastern shores there is a fringe of trees, 
Near where Champlain planted his garden the United States main- 
tain a light. In a pleasant little house live the lighthouse keeper, 
his family, his dog, his six-valve wireless set and, in a separate 
dwelling, needless to say, his cows. It is an orderly and friendly 
community where serious crime is unknown. Before the salmon 
were fished out of the Ste. Croix river, fish weirs were maintained on 
the shores of the island and the family that owned them lived there, 
But now dwellings, weirs, and fish houses have all disappeared. 

If anybody doubts the accuracy of the statements here made, 
let him read the careful and learned account by Dr. W. F. Ganong 
(Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 2nd Series, vol. viii. sect. ii. p. 127), 
Better still, let him visit Dochet Island some summer. If he is 
going to America, let him avoid New York City, Niagara Falls, the 
Salt Lake of Utah and trash of that sort ; let him go to St. Stephen, 
Calais, or St. Andrews, and from there row or sail to Dochet, eschewing 
vile motor boats, but taking a compass in case of fog. Let him land 
on the south-easterly side of the island, leaving his boat at the 
northern end of the beach just where the fringe of trees ends, for 
there is least soft mud there at low water. But, above all, let him 
remember the tide, or he may find his boat cruising by itself when 
he wants to go home. He will be greeted effusively by a fat dog 
of doubtful pedigree and pleasant disposition. The lighthouse 
keeper, his wife and mother-in-law will greet him courteously and 
show him the light and fog signal and will call up the four corners 
of the North American continent by wireless. Then he may light 
a great fire of driftwood on the beach, placing it below high-water 
mark according to law, and cook his bacon and beans and make his 
coffee, for he will have brought food and water like a prudent 
man. He may watch the sun go down behind the wooded hills of 
Maine and the moon rise behind the wooded hills of New Brunswick. 
Except for the flashing headlights of motor cars on the roads ashore 
the scene is the same as Champlain looked upon more than three 
hundred years ago. When the rising tide has gently extinguished 
his fire he will go with regret. As he rows away in the darkness the 
water will break into fire under the bows of the boat and round the 
oar blades, and the light of Dochet Island will wink at him solemnly, 
regularly, and with infinite meaning. 
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THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 


Tae most excellent Theophilus reclined upon a green silk couch, 
eating @ very large peach. He was protected from the hot Syrian 
sun by the shade of the olive grove in which he was, and beyond the 
end of which the stream could be seen sparkling in the sun on its 
turbulent course to join the great river Orontes. This stream, 
though exposed to the sun’s full glare, was icy cold, even in the 
hottest weather, for it descended from the tops of Mount Lebanon, 
and no matter what the season it neverrandry. The most excellent 
Theophilus had been principally influenced by it in his choice of this 
particular spot to build his latest villa. He was devoted to bathing 
in open rivers, partly as an affectation of ancient Roman virtue, 
partly in deference to the advice of doctors ; and on this particular 
morning he had not departed from his usual custom. But he did 
not make the mistake of pushing the customs of the ancient Sabines 
too far, and after his cold bathe felt amply justified in resting upon 
his couch and eating his peaches, while his secretary read aloud to 
him, sitting on the grass at his feet. 

The most excellent Theophilus finished his peach and began 
another. By a coincidence the book ended at the same moment. 

‘You read very well,’ he said to the secretary: ‘you have 
improved very much. You now read almost perfectly.’ 

‘ The book is well written and easy to read,’ replied the secretary, 
modestly. 

‘ Yes,’ said the most excellent Theophilus, ‘ they copy books very 
well at Rome, even Greek books ; and they are surprisingly cheap. 
Let us be thankful the author did not send us the original, it would 
be less easy to read.’ 

‘But why did he dedicate it to you ?’ 

‘Why? But he was a great friend of mine. He was my 
physician for many years. It was he that suggested bathing in the 
river. It is the cold water cure. It cured the divine Augustus, 
but it killed Agrippa. It has cured me also; and Lucas showed 
great knowledge of my health in recommending it to me. But 
surely you remember hira. How old are you now ?’ 

‘Seventeen,’ said the boy proudly, ‘seventeen and three 
months.’ 
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* Well, let me see. It is not many years since he left us... 
but no, perhaps it is ten years or even twelve, but he has returned 
occasionally. . . . Surely you remember him ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said his secretary, ‘I do now. Wasn’t he the little man 
we called Lucullulus, because he never ate anything ?’ 

‘ Yes, that sounds like him. You remember him now ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. I liked him.’ 

‘Yes, he was a very nice man. I wished him to stay on here, 
but he would not. He had become religious, and went about with 
Jews. And the Jews—there is no doing anything with them. The 
Syrians are bad enough: but the Jews—they are impossible.’ 

‘They are,’ said his secretary; ‘and they are very religious. 
Most Jews are religious.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the most excellent Theophilus; ‘and one would 
almost say that most religious people are Jews.’ 

The secretary smiled blandly, but somewhat cynically. Clearly 
he was not religious, and clearly he was not a Jew. 

‘ Perhaps, Dorotheus, I have too much encouraged the religious 
people. For several were, I fear, little better than impostors.’ 

‘ Yes,’ agreed his secretary, ‘ there was the man who did miracles. 
He frequently turned stones into cakes.’ 

‘ And then you tried to eat one, and spoilt the trick. I remember. 
But that man I never thought much of. He was clearly an impostor. 
And then there was Mithradates ; and he was little better, though at 
first I believed in him.’ 

‘ And then he wished to convert the Chinese.’ 

‘Far be it from me,’ said the most excellent Theophilus, with a 
faint smile, ‘ to deny that the Chinese might be converted or that it 
would be an excellent thing to convert them; but I have a most 
simple method of testing religions.’ The boy looked up inquiringly. 
‘I have no objection to their doing miracles, or converting people, 
or even making war on the unbelievers. It is when they ask for 
money to do these things that I begin to distrust them. Doubtless 
you will say it is a childish and elementary way of testing such 
great matters; but it works. . . . You have no idea how well it 
works. . . . But Lucas was quite different from that... . And 
the people he went with, they were quite different too. There was 
one named Paul, do you not remember him? There are some Jews, 
Dorotheus, who love money so much they will do anything for it, 
and there are others who care so much for their religion they will 
not think of money ; they will give it to the poor or throw it away, 
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or anything. . . . This man Paul was like that; he was far above 
the level of mere reality ; he saw visions and dreamed dreams. But 
he was by no means your ordinary Hebrew prophet; he was a 
respectable man and a citizen, and not poor; he came from over 
there ’—he jerked his hand across in the opposite direction to the 
sun—‘ his people lived at Tarsus; Jews, of course, but decent people. 
Also he was learned ; he really knew something, not just Jewish 
law. But he was mad, entirely mad. In which he resembles most 
men who can speak as well as he could—and there are not many.’ 

‘ What did he speak about ? ’ 

‘Oh, the usual kind of things, sin and the wrath of heaven, and 
the prophecies of the Jews and salvation. And I believe he expected 
the world to end, or Rome to fall, or something like that.’ 

‘It is a common delusion.’ 

‘It is. Also he was far too fond of speaking about purity, and 
I never thought that would be much good to me.’ 

‘No,’ agreed his secretary. ‘I don’t suppose it would be. But 
there are clearly things more pernicious. What happened to them 
in the end ?’ ‘ 

‘Paul? Oh, he got mixed up in all kinds of litigation, first at 
Jerusalem, then appealing to Rome. Not that it was his first 
experience of it. He was a real man of the law courts. Where an 
ordinary man would pay up a small sum and go free, he would 
argue the question, day after day, before kings and proconsuls and 
high priests. It is a failing of the Jews. You will hear many 
people arguing about the Jews, Dorotheus—though they usually 
agree in disliking them—and some will say one thing and some 
another. Some will tell you they care for nothing but money, and 
others that they will never forget Jerusalem, and some that they 
will rebel no matter how they are treated, and others that they will 
suffer anything in patience; and some will pretend to recognise 
them by their large noses, or their lips or eyes, and others by the 
manner in which they speak all languages fluently but none of them 
correctly. But I tell you that there is only one thing in which all 
Jews are alike, and that is their fondness for law. The Jewish 
teligion is to reverence their law. Now many men have religions 
which teach them to reverence things which they actually disregard, 
but the Jews are different. For they talk of their law, and for all 
I know they may keep their law, and wherever there is a court of 
law they will take part init. It is no matter whether it is Jews’ law 
or Greek law or Roman law. The Jews will be there. There are 
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Jews who will litigate all day for the most paltry sums ; and there 
are Jews who will spend fortunes to argue about their religion before 
tribunals whom it does not concern. But the Jew who will stay 
outside a law court when he has the right to go inside and argue, he 
is not born.’ 

‘ And what happened to Lucas ?’ 

* He went away with Paul. I tried to stop him, but he would not. 
So he went with him to Rome and who knows how far beyond. 
Doubtless they are travelling still, preaching sermons, fighting 
lawsuits, doing miracles and I know not what. There are some 
people who will never stop, to whom rest and death would be synony- 
mous, and this man Paul was assuredly one. And Lucas, as you see, 
he has taken to writing books. And with great kindness he dedi- 
cates it to me, as being an old friend of his.’ The most excellent 
Theophilus ran his finger along the opening lines. 

“Is it true ?’ asked his secretary. 

‘True? How am I to tell? But one would presume not. 
Very few things are true, Dorotheus, and the story is, to say the 
least of it, improbable.’ 

‘No, I didn’t mean that. I meant, is the dedication true ? 
Have you been instructed in these things? And what are they ? 
And if you believe in them why are you exhorted to observe their 
certainty ?’ 

“Instructed ? Rather, yes. And baptised, and I know not 
what. But as for believing, that is of course a different and a more 
difficult question. You naturally will smile, for indeed such things 
are hard to believe; yet, if you had heard Paul you would have 
found it hard to disbelieve ; atleast, I found itso. And whether we 
believe or not, Dorotheus, I have little doubt that others will, 
particularly the uneducated. For I have observed that if a man 
speaks long enough others will listen, and if he believes firmly 
enough they will believe also as like as not. And if such a man 
should set out to convert the world, it is by no means improbable 
that he would succeed. Did you observe here’—the most 
excellent Theophilus turned over a page or two—‘ the little list of 
official personages by whom we are to mark the date. That is for 
the Chinese; perhaps over there they may not have heard of 
Tiberius Cesar. And indeed, after a few thousand years dates may 
be less exactly remembered. That is the way to write a book, 
Dorotheus. Be by no means modest in your choice of readers. 
Cry aloud to all time and to the whole world ; it is not impossible 
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that they will hear in the end. And now I come to think of it, it is 
no small compliment to have such a book dedicated to me, for 
Lucas undoubtedly intends it to be what Thucydides has called a 
KThpa eis del.” 

‘It would be curious,’ said his secretary, ‘if after the lapse of a 
few centuries it should be by this book alone that you were 
remembered.’ 

‘It would be extremely amusing,’ said the most excellent 
Theophilus, smiling gently. ‘ But the probability is that I shall be 
totally forgotten.’ 

And he took up and started eating another peach. 


Crecit BINNEY. 


THE BLUEBELL WOOD. 


THEY'RE building in the bluebell wood ; 
We'll never go again 

To hunt for dragons, or to sit 
In a wigwam in the rain. 


The bluebell shoots among the grass 
Will never come to flowers ; 

We shall not see the blossom fall 
Like tinted snow in showers. 


The heavy wagons, bringing bricks, 
Have churned the turf to mire, 

And branches of the fallen trees 
Burn in a smoky fire. 


The hedge is dug up by the roots 
That used to line the lane ; 

They're building in the bluebell wood— 
We'll never go again. 


GrorcE WoDEN. 
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BY BELSBY WOOD. 
BY CATHERINE STORR FOSTER. 
III. ‘ Foxy’ Brusu.’ 


‘So you wants to hear tell as how awd David Dibnah comed by 
yon Foxy’ Brush? Then you’ve come to right spot, sir. Sit yer 
doon and have a blow o’ baccy whilst I’s telling on yer. It happened 
a good few years back and it teks a bit o’ telling. My wife there, 
she says as I owt to tek shame to repeat sike fond tales, it’s nowt to 
my credit she says; she allus has summat to say. Noo, my wife, 
she was allus strange and fond o’ scrattin aboot at fireside, and she’d 
getten an awd goose’ wing as belonged her mother, or her mother’ 
mother, and she was allus siding up hearth wi’ it or scraping soot 
doon chimner, or poking it into back of oven, . . . well, it soa 
happens as goose’ wing gets mislaid, and she’s i’ sike a tek on as 
nivver was. I was fair sick o’ soond on it, and wadn’t have made 
a deal to do if she’d getten hersen mislaid along wi’ it. 

** Well!” she says, “‘ you mun get me summat to tek it’ place, 
can’t you get me a foxy’ brush ?” she says. 

‘ Noo, sir, you wadn’t tek me for a first flighter by looks on me, 
but I’s been desperate fond of a bit o’ hunting from a lad, so when 
awd woman gets noation intiv her head as how she can’t hardlins 
bide wi’oot this foxy’ brush, it just happens as awd Mr. Straker o’ 
No’th End Farm he gives me chance of a day wi’ fox’oonds on yon 
chestnut ’oss of his, and proffers me loan of a slape saddle into 
bargain ; it didn’t seem to pan to me so comfortable as what my 
own did; however, latter was aboot at end of it’ tether, stuffing all 
brussen oot and nowt viewly aboot it. 

‘“ Thoo’d a deal best ride on yer own saddle,” my wife she says 
to me when I was getting started for meet (she allus was a strange 
interfering body); ‘‘ what if it is brussen ?” she says, “ you can 
rectify it wi’ a bit o’ band, and if a bit o’ stuffing diz trail oot, it 
won’t incommode yer,” she says. 

‘ But, noa! nowt would sarve me but I’d have awd Mr. Straker’ 
slape saddle. 

*“ Well, thoo can bring foxy’ brush wom wi’ yer,” she says, 
“or thoo needn’t to come wom at all,” and wi’ that she teks off 
into house iv a nasty aggravating way she has wi’ her at times. 
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‘Noo, for mysen, I fancies a ’oss as will gan straight forward, 
but ’oss as awd Straker sarved me with he wasn’t i’ like mind as 
mysen, and that meks bad work,I sure it diz. He was a chestnut 
‘oss, a bonny topped un very, and stood aboot sixteen two iv his 
stocking feet, a bit straight iv his shoulder, mebbe, but he looked a 
likelyish ’oss to goa—however, looks tells sad tales, for it was just 
what he wadn’t do; he’d getten a arkward avaricious temper as 
onny ’oss as I ivver see’d, wadn’t start away wi’ rest o’ field, allus 
dancing and paddling aboot i’ same spot, fit to rive up @ grass 
paddock of a soft day till it looked more like a clot close than owt. 

‘“ Whativver yer do, Mr. Dibnah,” says Mr. Straker, “‘ doan’t 
molest ’oss; if he goas he diz goa, and if he wea’n’t, he wea’n’t, 
nowt will mek him.” 

‘Well, fox’oonds met by Belsby Wood. It was a dampish day 
i? November, and a nasty cawd sooth-east wind bringing roke in 
from sea. There was a strange big field oot, and some cavalry 
officers as had comed ovver from “ York and Ainsty” country. 
Plenty o’ blood ’osses and real gentry i’ them days ; things is different 
noo. Well, moast on us gets jammed intiv a lartle two acre paddock, 
grass it was, to start with, where we gets a bit o’ shelter from wind 
while Huntsman and Whips is throng wi’ fox’oonds in and aroond 
Belsby Wood. It was a quarter of a mile lengthways on was wood 
and wider i’ some parts than i’ others. 

‘“ Which end will fox gan oot at?” I says to Fost Whip; “ for 
I wants a good start off,” I . 

‘“ Why,” he says to me, “ it’s problematical, but he’ll gan oot 
whichever end suits his maj lin ; it wea’n’t mek noa matter to such 
as thoo,” he says, impident feller ! 

‘Well, dogs they hadn’t been i’ Belsby Wood more than twenty 
minutes when— 

** Noo, then, Dave, they’re off,” young Clappison sings oot to 
me, and gans fullacking past moonted on his father’ awd galloway 
wi his uncle’ billycock hat on his head. 

‘“ Well, I isn’t,” I says, as cool as you please, but Bon! wods 
was hardlins oot o’ my mooth when I was off, and noa mistak aboot 
it, me and Mr. Straker’ saddle had parted company. Chestnut ’oss 
he'd rived roond facing sooth by that time, and fox he’d brokken 
covert at noth end o’ Wood. Noo, I didn’t want to mek mysen 
more partickler than needs of a hunting day, for there’s nowt suits 
some young fools so well as hanging back and mekkin game o’ 
them as wad goa nobbut they could, so I meks pretence o’ tightening 
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o’ my girths, till fost one loups fence, and then anoother, and tail 
end on ’em gans riving and shoving thruff gate on to high road. 

““ Bon!” I says to mysen, “this dizn’t look like tekkin foxy’ 
brush wom wi’ me, and I sure by looks of awd woman’ back when 
she teks off into house, I dussn’t gan wom wi’oot it, or sh> will 
read me a tale! Whativver shallI do?” I thinks. 

‘Well, I’d getten hold o’ reins middling tight, so I waited till 
there wasn’t nobody left i’ view, and ’oss kept on rotating and 
re-rotating, swinging roond like Great Bear of a starlit night, 
nobbut a deal faster, and me swinging roond i’ same orbit (I’s allus 
been a bit of an astronomer) till I was fair dizzy and up-by-knees-i- 
way i’ mud and blather, grund was that soft ; howivver just when 
his head’s tonned i’ right direction for once, I gets mysen sattled i’ 
saddle again but a bit put oot o’ way like, for ’oss he’d wasted all 
fost part o’ run, so I losses my temper and fetches him a great bat 
ovver his head wi’ flat o’ my hand (I’d getten a nice young ash plant, 
but it was tucked away under my other arm). What did ’oss care ! 
Nowt whativver ! 

‘“ Bon!” I says, “I'll have yer oot o’ this field, awd feller, 
whether or noa! ” 

‘So I keeps very whisht for a minute or two, then when he’s 
facing i’ same direction as fox teks off in, I shaks reins wi’ one hand, 
gives him a good cut wi’ ash plant, digs my heels intiv him at same 
time, and, my wod! he did start an’ all! .. . i’ middling quick 
time too, I sure ’oss started i’ fost rate fashion (I wished I’d been a 
bit forrader wi’ molesting on him), twenty mile an hour I should 
say by Belsby choch clock if soa be as onnybody had timed pace, 
and he kept it up for rather better than airf across yon two acre 
paddock, then he swings roond and begins it all ovver again, paddling 
and tonning aboot and flinging up his head (I nivver could abide a 
chestnut ’oss, and my uncle he couldn’t neither). Aye, but summat 
else had tonned roond besides me and Mr. Straker’ chestnut ’oss! 
That there Belsby fox he was i’ same pattern as these holiday 
makers, he was all in for a circular tour that day. It was latishi’ 
November, as I telled yer, a bit after Mart’mas, and roke (fog, 
thoo knows) had getten that thick, Huntsman and Whips clean 
losses sight 0’ fox’oonds. Well, fox he brok covert at noth end 
o’ Belsby Wood and took off to norrad (this is what young Clappison 
tells me next day), then he teks off past Manor House, thruff Jimmy 
Snaith’ staggarth mekkin for sea, then he changes his mind and 
tons sooth by Lane Ends, slips across Mr. Pinder’ nine acre field, 
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then he gans skelping up Tommy Fussey’ stubbles (he hadn't 
getten ‘em plooed oot), thruff Stocky Shaw, slinks doon drain side 
across by Haven and carrlands, and comes sliving oot o’ yon awd 
blackthorn hedge straight into where me and Mr. Straker’ chestnut 
‘oss was tonning roond and roond as if we'd getten nowt no better 
tobedeeingon. Fox’oonds after him, and us afore him,—he was fair 
stagnated was poor foxy ; he didn’t knaw which road to ton, he was 
i’ sike a quandary. 

‘Howivver, I was in at death and that was main question, for 
fox’oonds had him just as Fost Whip loups ovver fence wi’ his 
horse all of a blather, and mud on his coat. I dizn’t say nowt tiv 
him till it’s ovvered wi’ fox, and then I sings oot as bold as brass : 

‘“ J claims brush,” I says. 

‘But Whip he tons nasty. 

‘“ Did yer behead him ? ” he says. 

‘“ Noa,” I says, “ I was tonned t’other way on.” 

‘Then Huntsman he comes up, and he says, ““ Was yer going 
all time ? ’’ he says to me. 

‘“ You may depend,” I says tiv him. “I's fair clarted up wi’ 
mud and blather, you can see for yoursens.” 

‘“ Which way on was yer tonned ? ” says Whip. 

‘“ Why,” I says, “ that’s a conundrum as would puzzle me to 
answer.” 

‘“ Well,” says Huntsman, “you can have done wi’ tonning 
roond noo ; it’s enough to mek these here fox’oonds dizzy to see yer.” 

‘Then rest 0’ field comes bloondering up oot o’ roke, Master and 
some young farmers, and a lady or two, and a good-sized bunch 0’ 
redcoats. 

‘“ This here gentleman says as he claims brush,” says Huntsman. 

‘Master pops on his glasses and looks at me, sort o’ scrutinizing. 

‘“ Where did yer start from ? ” he says. 

‘“ From this here grass paddock,” I says. 

‘“ There dizn’t seem to be a deal o’ grass aboot it,” he says, 
and I sure man nobbut spoke truth, for ’oss had rived it up summat 
hawful. 

‘“ And where did yer end up ? ” he says. 

‘“T’ same spot,” I says tiv him, “and therefore I claims foxy’ 
brush,” I says. 

‘(Why, I dussn’t have ganned wom wi’oot it.) 

‘So Master and Huntsman and Fost Whip (Second he hadn’t 
comed up—he’d happened a bit of a haccident, young Clappison 
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telled me), but them three on ’em gets colloguing together, and 
farmers and ladies and redcoats all eyeing me and chestnut as we 
tonned roond and roond. 

* Well, Master he wasn’t an ill-natur’d man, and Huntsman Ix 
was all for peace and quietness, so Master tons roond iv his saddle 
(he’d getten airf of a beef sandwich stuck iv his mooth) and he says 
iv a sort o’ dubitating way : 

‘* Wea’n’t mask sarve yer ? ” he says. 

*“ Noa,” I says, “I sure it wea’n’t ” (and it wadn’t neither), 
“You can give me brush or nowt.” 

‘I couldn’t say noa plainer than that there. 

‘Well, so they gives me yon foxy’ brush you can see hung 
up by fireside, and then Master he swallers t’other airf o’ beef 
sandwich, and he outs with his watch. 

“We'd best be shoving on,” he says to Huntsman— it’s 
getting late,” he says. 

‘So they all wishes me a “Good afternoon,” and I thanks them 
for their acknowledgment, and they tons their ’osses heads and 
clatters off doon road. 

* But Fost Whip he gives me a real nasty look.’ 


Under the general title of ‘ By Belsby Wood’ two other dialect stories, * Sym- 
pathy o’ Court’ and ‘Creeping Jenny,’ appeared in Taz CorNHILL Macazine 
or September and October 1923. 











THE YEW AND THE BOW. 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


‘ What of the bow ? 
The bow was made in England 
Of true wood, of yew-wood, 
The wood of English bows ; 
So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew-tree grows.’ 


Iris a patriotic jingle that Conan Doyle has made his jongleur troll 
in what, I think, is the most Scott-like book that any man not Scott 
has written—‘ The White Company.’ As a piece of patriotism it is 
just a little too good to be true. Our jongleur is indeed not quite 
explicit, and the yew-tree is indeed indigenous in English soil, but 
his manifest implication that Englishmen may value their native 
land for the sake of the yew wood it produces for bows is quite 
beside the mark—not on the target at all. 

- It is good for our England that her traditions die hard. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century we used to be told that we were 
still living on the blood and glory of Waterloo. God wot, we have 
had experience in both kinds since to vivify the tradition! But 
scarce any illusion seems to die harder than that which would have 
us think that the yew with which the bowmen of Crécy and Agin- 
court did their business on the mailed knights was, like the brawn 
and valour of the men that pulled them, English grown. 

It is a pleasant persuasion which I have found repeated again 
and again in such reviews as I have read of a very notable book by an 
American, Mr. Sexton Pope—‘ Hunting with the Bow and Arrow.’ 
He went shooting big game, game as big as the largest ‘ grizzlies,’ 
and came back to tell the tale, dragging his scalps—that is, his 
bear-skins—after him. It is not in the least a tale with any 
‘drawing of the long-bow’ in the metaphorical sense. His com- 
panion archers, to say nothing of himself, are men well known, and 
he names them. His record is true. 

His English reviewers—I know nothing of those on the other 
side—repeat, with a patriotic pride that is touching, the fond 
tradition about the English-grown yew. 
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It is difficult to see whence the tradition sprang. It had no being 
near the time when the great deeds of English archery were done, 
Michael Drayton, unofficial Poet Laureate at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century and maker of the Ballad of Agincourt, kney 
better. He sings with no lack of loud, lusty patriotism. No faly 
pride forbids him to proclaim that never were there such men, such 
captains, and such a king as those who won that victory ; but he 
makes no claim of English growth for the bows that were its instn. 
ment. He begins with a stanza or two telling how the army set out 
from England ; then how the battle was set in array and the long. 
bowmen laid in ambush ; and then: 


‘ Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which did the Signall ayme 
To our hid Forces ; 
When from a Medow by, 
Like a Storme suddenly, 
The English Archery 
Stuck the French Horses. 


With Spanish Eugh so strong 

Arrowes a Cloth-yard long, 

That like to Serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather.’ 


So on, to the final paean : 


‘Oh! when shall English Men 
With such Acts fill a Pen, 
Or England Breed againe 

Such a King Harry ?’ 


He does not know when England shall breed again such men 
and such a king as won that day, but he does know that England 
never did breed the bows that won it. The yew, or ‘ eugh,’ that 
won Agincourt was Spanish—not English—grown. I put the matter 
lately to a friend who is past-master of the toxophilitic mystery on 
its practical side: can ‘clap in the clout at twelve score,’ or, at 
least, into the gold at five ; we cannot all be Robin Hoods. Heis, 
besides, deeply versed in its arcana, and writes thus : 


‘Bows made of English yews are bad bows. It grows too fast 
inadamp country. In an inch thickness of wood of an English yew 
there will be, say, five or six years’ growth, instead of the ten or 
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twelve in Italian- or Spanish-grown yew. This is not theory, but 
fact. I have had bows made of English yew, and their cast is 
sluggish—far inferior to foreign yew. In the Middle Ages laws 
were passed to make merchants import staves of yew in a certain 
proportion to casks of wine.’ 


This comparative estimate of yew wood grown in a damp, low- 
land climate and in a dry mountain air and soil—for the mountain 
ranges of Spain and Italy were the nursery of the finest yew-timber 
in the Middle Ages—is endorsed by the experiments in bow-making 
lately recorded by Mr. Pope. He writes that ‘ the best yew wood in 
America grows in the Cascade Mountains of Oregon, in the Sierra 
Nevada and coast ranges of California.’ There is scarcely an experi- 
ment in the fashioning of either bow or arrow that he has not proved. 
An Indian, last of his tribe, whose fate is told with much feeling and 
literary skill by his white friend, taught him very much about the art 
of making the weapons, and also about the wood-craft and hunter- 
craft required for their best use at game that varied in size and kind 
from the quail and the ground squirrel to the wolf, cougar, moose, 
and grizzly bear. 

We can collect indeed a cloud of witness to the effect that the 
popular idea of England as ‘the land where the yew-tree grows,’ 
with the implication that it produces the best bow-wood, is a vain 
illusion. But we can hardly say that it is a verdict which gives us 
the conclusion of the matter, the final word. For there is witness 
no less abundant and precise that the yew-tree had a special place 
in old English garths—that is, enclosures—possibly, too, in old 
English hearts, for we find them set in churchyards, and in close 
association with our forefathers’ graves. 

Moreover, wandering in certain places still remaining in our 
home counties, say woodlands of Kent or Sussex which have not 
even yet been subjected to the plough, we come now and again on a 
patch wild and natural as the rest—but with a difference. It isa 
difference not immediately easy to analyse, but impossible not to 
notice. Trees are less high ; the grouping is not quite as if left to 
nature ; perhaps there are fruit trees; and, if there be these, you 
say at once, ‘Man has been here. This is the scene of a habitation 
which he has left.’ 

But sometimes there is no orchard, even of the most forlorn and 
abandoned. Almost always, however, we shall find three kinds of 
tree—yew, ash, and old and big bushes of elder. If you see these 
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signs and take the trouble to poke and pry among jungle and under. 
growth, you will nearly certainly come at last on builded stones, 
once the foundation of a house. The constant, or seldom failing, 
presence of trees of these three kinds intimates their once essential 
use to the woodland settler. And we may take a shot which will 
not be very far off the mark at his use for two of them, at least~ 


elder to cheer his heart with wine made from its berry ; ash to give § 


him shafts for his spear, perhaps for his arrows, and for all imple 
ments in which a tough wood, lighter and less rigid than oak, had 
its value; but ‘ What of the yew ?’ as the jongleur would put it. 
Why does that tree so persist in the woodland garths, or in the 
churchyards either, for that matter ? 

I put the question to a man very learned in forestry, and who 
has written what I suppose to be the standard work on the conifers, 
specially, and he says : 


‘ The Greek word téZov (a bow) was evolved from the Greek word 
zaEoc (a yew), quod ex eo sagittas et arcus faciebant. That the yew was 
planted in churchyards and cottage gardens is sufficiently accounted 
for; by the fact that it had to be planted for weapons—bows, 
quarrel and cross-bow—and that they were safe places from cattle. 
Also in churchyards they were healthy, absorbing poisonous gases.’ 


So he writes ; but will this, saving his high authority, quite do! 
That twist of the ‘o’ sound into the ‘a’ sound in the very deriva- 
tion—would that in itself receive sanction of the great language- 
lawgiver, Grimm? And the explanation? Is that not even more 
suspect than that which it explains: ‘evolved from yew, because 
from it (that is, from the yew) people used to make arrows and 
bows’? Bows, yes; but arrows—— ? 

So this again I submitted to my master-toxophilite friend, cited 
above, and his comment is that ‘ the very qualities which make yew 
good for bows would render it unsuitable for arrows. A piece of 
yew wood thin enough for an arrow would be very whippy, whereas 
for arrows you want a stiff, unbending wood. Modern arrows are 
made of red deal, footed, as to the fore-part, with foreign hard woods, 
such as lance or washaba.’ 

As to the yew’s plantation in churchyards, he deems this to be: 


‘, . « because of its dark foliage, which is naturally associated with 
death. It is the English counterpart of the cypress which in 
classical times was sacred to Pluto, and down to the present time is 
planted in Continental burial-grounds. The cypress is not indi- 
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genous in England, as is the yew. And the yews grown in the 
churchyards would have been no good for bows : for two reasons— 
first, there would not have been enough of them to serve a parish ; 
and secondly, they were grown as big trees, to a great age, and these 
would not be of use for bow-making. Fairly young trees, about 
sixteen inches in diameter, are the best.’ 


Well, yes—sacred to Pluto, associated with death, perhaps—and, 
we might add, suggestive of immortality in their ever-greenness. 
The argument, however, that they would not suffice for a parish is 
not convincing; they would at least supplement the supply in 
private enclosures. And as for their age, the fact that we see them 
as ‘ big trees’ now does not prove that they would not have been 
cut down a century or two ago, even ‘ as fairly young trees of sixteen 
inchesin diameter,’ had not the bow goneoutofvogue. Togetatthe 
truth of the matter—to strike the gold—we have to realise, I think, 
that the best bows made in England were not of native yew, but 
that all English-made, or other, bows were not best bows. There 
were second and third rate also, both of yew and of other woods. 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ gives the following as the prices of bows 
of various quality as fixed by Statute in Elizabeth’s reign : ‘Best 
foreign yew, 6s. 8d. ; second best, 3s. 4d. ; English yew and ‘ livery’ 
bows (of coarsest foreign yew), 2s.’—a disillusioning record for the 
lover of ‘ the land where the yew tree grows.’ 

Chambers’s writer also notes that ‘ Wych, hazel, ash and elm 
were used for ordinary bows, but war-bows were always made of yew.’ 
And of the arrows he says that ‘they were made of many woods : 
hazel, turkey-wood, fustic, alder, beech, blackthorn, elder, sallow ; 
the best being of birch, oak, ash, service-tree and hornbeam. 
The grey goose feather was considered the best for winging them.’ 
‘Many woods,’ but never a mention of the yew among the many ! 

We may wonder to find so sappy a timber as the elm on the list ; 
yet the elm-bow, despite what is said above of the yew-bow being 
the only war weapon, must, I think, have been honoured in Norway, 
at all events, as a battle-bow. After the death of King Sigurd, 
Ingimar, the lord of Ask, fatally stricken in the fight at Ferlof 
between two rival claimants for the kingdom, sings, as was the 
singular custom of those grim chieftains, this swan-song : 


‘ Fiends me drove to Fyrileif ; 
Not with my will did I fight there. 
Bit by arrows from the elm-bow, 
Ne’er to Ask shall I return.’ 
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So the bow, even the war-bow, was sometimes made of elm 
in Norway, which, however, is no help towards our understanding 
why yew trees were cherished in the enclosures around cottages in 
England. One of my correspondents suggests that they were s 
grown because they made ‘fine trees.’ But I doubt whether ou 
cottager forefathers, so far back, had such appreciation of sylvan 
beauty as this supposes. Moreover, ‘ fine trees ’ were not to seek in 
the woodland that covered most of England at that time. The main 
struggle of the lives of these folk was to uproot and beat back the 
wild woodland from their enclosures, even as it had been the age- 
long struggle of their fathers before them in the vast forests of 
Continental Europe. 

Another correspondent says that the yews were so planted in 
garths to keep the cattle from them. 

I believe that, though his theory offers no explanation of the 
reason why they were planted and fostered there at all. The reason, 
I am tolerably convinced, in spite of the disillusionment which we 
have to face about English soil as the nurse of the best yews, why 
they were so cared for is that they were useful for bows—not for the 
best, nor even the second best, as that Statute of prices under Queen 
Elizabeth indicates—but at least for the third best, and therefore 
good enough for the common uses of the woodland dweller who 
might shoot such creatures of the wild as were not protected under 
the laws that forbade him, with dire penalties, from the killing of 
beasts of the chase or of the warren. Even of the third quality, 
they would serve his humble purposes. 

That, then, I believe to be the meaning of the yews in the garths; 
and I also believe that it was to keep cattle away from them that 
they were set within the fence. But I do not think it was for 
the safety of the cattle, as my friend imagines, that they were so 
segregated. I think it was for the safety of the yews. 

He shares what I deem, of my own experience extending over 
many years, to be a popular error about the injury that yews may 
cause cattle. I know, because I have kept cattle, and also horses, 
in fields hedged largely with yew, and none has ever suffered. Iam 
well convinced that the yew will not hurt these creatures, even if 
they do eat it, in the live green state. But I also no less firmly 
believe that if you clip your yews and leave the clippings about, 
they are then, in their dry, prickly state, most dangerous to any 
cud-chewing beast. Then, but only then, are they lethal. 

Cattle, however, are always lethal for the young yew, as for any 
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other sapling. Therefore, since we want the yew for our bows, let 
us have it in the garths. That I imagine to have been the reason- 
ing of our forefathers, and the main reason of their posterity still 
finding the yews in their gardens. 

It is true that we have Shakespeare, in King Richard IT, attesting 
a common credence, at that time of writing, in the poison of the 
yew and also a general use of the yew for bows: ‘ Thy very beads- 
men learn to bend their bows of double-fatal yew against thy state.’ 

Dr. Singer’s comment on this passage is that : 


‘ Yew is called double-fatal because of the poisonous quality of 
the leaves, and on account of the wood being used for instruments of 
death. [He adds that] From some ancient statutes it appears that 
every Englishman, while archery was practised, was obliged to keep 
in his house either a bow of yew or of some other wood.’ 


But if we are driven to admit that the best bows were not grown 
in England, that need not imply the conclusion that the bows made 
in England were not of the best. There is some evidence that they 
were. Population in England was increasing in the bow-making 
times. One effect of that increase was that Christian names became 
insufficient for easy identification. There were too many Toms, 
Jacks, and Harrys. Sur—or added—names came into use. Many 
were taken from the trades which the so surnamed plied. And 
among these surnames we have ‘ Bowyer,’ now more commonly 
‘Bower,’ that is Tom Bowmaker ; and ‘ Fletcher,’ at first ‘ Flécher,’ 
that Jack who makes the fléches, or arrows. And it is also so, I 
think—though of this I would be less sure—that we have Harry 
Stringer, who makes the strings for the bows. Of course, if you 
want a Saxon instead of a Norman fléche-maker, you say Arrow- 
smith. The Norman archers are said to have had bows much 
superior to the Saxon bows at the Battle of Hastings, and to have 
gained the conquest largely through that superiority. 

We may observe that there are fine divisions of labour in the 
craft, which these names point to. We may imagine the grower of 
the yew taking his timber, when it had reached a good diameter, to 
the bowyer, and in return for the raw material receiving an equiva- 
lent in finished bows. And similarly he would trade in kind with 
the flécher and the stringer, perhaps giving the former grey goose 
feathers and the latter a bundle of raw hemp. There was little 
exchange done with coin. But probably the master craftsmen of 
each sort would be about kings’ palaces and nobles’ castles. The 
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humbler artificers would serve the cottagers of the woodland 


clearings. 

Even for the humblest use, the arrowsmith’s craft was delicate. 
For any accuracy of shooting the weapon must be perfect in its kind, 
The arrows of Ishi, last relic of the Yana tribe, who initiated 
Mr. Pope into the mystery, were marvels of fine workmanship, and 
wrought with certain religious rites, besides, to make them ‘ good 
medicine ’—efficacious doubtless for the confidence in his shaft that 
it gave the shooter. These were relatively short and light arrows, 
chiefly used for birds, squirrels, and the like small game. Bows of 
various woods shoot these light arrows well, and for ‘ flight "—that 
is, for distance—other kinds can outdistance yew. The modem 
record—in any authentic sense—seems to be held to-day by a 
Turkish bow with which in 1913 M. Ingo Simon, in France, sent a 
* flight arrow ’ 459 yards and 8inches. The inches sound very con- 
vincing. Before the Great War the late Sir Ralph Payne Gallway 
made what I believe was then a record of 367 yards ; and that also 
was with a short Turkish bow. 

But all the evidence agrees that yew is the wood which best 
launches the long heavy arrow of a cloth-yard in the shaft, before 
we come to the point, such as did the work at Agincourt on the 
mailed knights and lately in North America on the big grizzlies, 
Nevertheless, the Oriental bow, generally made of yew, was capable 
of sending an arrow to penetrate both plate and mail. Baber, the 
Mogul leader, who about a.p. 1500 overran a large part of India 
and wrote memoirs with something of the character of Cesar’s 
‘Commentaries’ and something of Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ bears inci- 
dental witness to the short bow’s efficacy, thus : 


* Hassain, the governor, and his garrison signally displayed their 
courage ; they shot arrows with so much force that both shield and 
mail, and often the double cuirass, were pierced by them. May 
the blessing of God rest on Hassain Sufi, who never shrank from 
exposing his life at the call of duty and was slain in the last assault.’ 


When Mr. Pope, inspired by Ishi, proposed going what we, as 
boys, called ‘ bow-arrow shooting ’ at anything larger than a rabbit, 
he was laughed at. People forget, if they ever have realised, that 
men in armour actually, of historical fact, were pierced through and 
through and dreadfully done to death by the arrow shot from the 
bow. Crécy and Agincourt were no fairy-tales—to the mailed men 
at least who fell there. Hear Mr. Pope : 
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‘To test a steel, bodkin-pointed arrow, such as was used at the 


battle of Cressy, I borrowed a shirt of chain armour from the Museum, 
a beautiful specimen made in Damascus in the fifteenth century. 
It weighed twenty-five pounds, and was in perfect condition. One 
of the attendants at the Museum offered to put it on and allow me 
to shoot at him. Fortunately, I declined his proffered services, 
and put it on a wooden box, padded with burlap to represent 
clothing. 

‘Indoors, at a distance of seven yards, I discharged an arrow at 
it with such force that sparks flew from the links of steel as from a 
forge. The bodkin point and shaft went through the thickest por- 
tion of the back, penetrated an inch of wood and bulged out on the 
opposite side of the armour shirt. The attendant turned a pale 
green. An arrow of this type can be shot about two hundred yards, 
and would be deadly up to the full limit of its flight.’ 


Subsequent trial on the bears and other big beasts proved again 
and again the terrible force and penetrative power of the heavy 
arrow shot from the yew bow. Of course, equally with the rifle 
bullet, the arrow must be deadly so soon as it pierces such a source 
of life as the heart or the brain. In the abdomen its effect is deadly, 
as @ bullet wound is not. Its only failure, relatively to the heavy 
bullet, is in capacity to give that ‘ shock,’ even if it does not touch 
a vital spot, which has checked many a charging beast and saved 
many a human life. It does not appear to give the same ‘ shock,’ 
because it has nothing like the same striking force ; yet its wound is 
as deadly as the bullet’s generally, and in the abdomen particularly 
is distinctly more lethal. But even the most accomplished archer 
cannot shoot with the accuracy of the skilled rifle shot. 

Modern rifles are, perhaps, too precise to give game the fair 
chance which makes for good sport. The less precision of the bow 
tends to equalise the chances. And the bow has the advantage in 
the almost complete silence with which it delivers a shaft that flies 
past the quarry, if it miss its aim, attracting no more notice than a 
bird swiftly going by. The archer may shoot and shoot again, 
where the gunner would get one shot only. 

After they had thus proven their weapons on the biggest game 
that their own country had to give them, Mr. Pope and his company 
of archers went a trip into Africa, with the intent to see what 
impression their arrows would make on the lions and the pachyderms. 

The second part of the programme was not acted upon, for they 
do not seem to have gone into elephant country, and none of the few 
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rhinoceroses that they saw seemed to appreciate the sport. They 
did not give the shooters any real chance. 

But they filled the bag with lions. It is true that no more than 
five of these were killed with bows and arrows only ; but even five of 
the royal beasts is not so bad. Of course, they permitted themselves 
no such villainy as poisoned arrows, which some of the African 
natives use to kill the lion. 

They bagged more than a score of lions in all, but the majority 
got their death from the rifles which were always kept ready, asa 
reserve, in case of trouble. For Mr. Pope frankly admits that no 
arrow will stop a charging lion, as the heavy shock of a high-velocity 
bullet will stop it. The arrow may deal the charging beast a wound 
that will certainly be fatal, but the end will not come till the lion 
has had more than time enough to charge home ; and that makes it 
a sport with a larger element of danger than the reasonable man is 
likely to accept. With bows and arrows only, Mr. Pope reckons the 
chances in lion-hunting to be about equal between hunter and hunted. 
And the wise hunter prefers to have a little the better of the 
handicap. 

Some four more of the lions might fairly have been reckoned as 
trophies of the arrow, because the rifle was only used on them to end 
their pain more quickly. 

On the whole, Mr. Pope admits that the shooting on this African 
trip was ‘ not up to standard.’ It was less accurate and convincing, 
perhaps, than the American performances of the archers. But they 
had a large and varied bag, for, of course, many antelope, including 
the big eland, fell to their arrows; and all came safely home. 
Mr. Pope has written an excellent book about it, under the title of 
*‘ Adventurous Bowmen.’ Surely the title does not claim too much. 
Though they had rifles in the last line, the front line had as many 
risks as a sane man would be pleased to take. 

Further, they did prove, if their American adventures had left 
any doubt of it, that an arrow, from the right kind of bow and the 
right kind of bowman, is a real terror. Drayton, to cite the old 
Court poet again, tells us that an archer at Agincourt : 


‘Shooting at a French twelve score away, 
Quite through the body stuck him to a tree.’ 


Twelve score! That is 240 yards. A shrewd stroke, if we may 
take it as authentic, and to be much admired by all except, perhaps, 
the poor ‘ French.’ Drayton himself records it as something out of 
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the common, although eighteen to twenty score yards is given by 
an old authority as the distance which an English bow would carry. 
This may be the measure, however, of the lighter, flight arrows, used 
rather for the annoyance of the enemy at long range than for dealing 
death. 

Be that how it may, we can be sure that when an ‘ English bow ’ 
is named by an old writer as sending a shaft these lengths it is an 
English-fashioned bow that he means, and nearly certainly a yew 
bow, but just as certainly a bow of imported, not of English yew. 
Nevertheless, that bows of less power were made of English-grown 
yew we have evidence in those woodland clearings we have spoken 
of. Such bows would not ‘ carry a forehand shaft a fourteen and a 
fourteen and a half,’ but they would shoot you a sitting ‘rabbit at 
short range. And that is chiefly what the woodlander demanded 


of them. 
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A GIRL’S FRIENDSHIP WITH JOHN RUSKIN: 
BY THE LATE JESSIE LEETE. 
EDITED BY LEONARD HUXLEY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


My Easter holidays were spent that year with friends at Dart- 
mouth, and from there I sent the Master a little collection of Devon- 
shire stories, bearing on the subjects which most interested us 
both. They have all faded from memory now, except the peach 
story, and I give that here as an example of the sort of thing I 
used to send Mr. Ruskin. 

Old Mr. M., the grandfather of my pupils, was a keen and most 
successful fruit-grower, taking as a matter of course first prizes at 
the great Berkshire show every year. That particular year he 
had such a superabundant crop of peaches in his orchard-houses 
that after making presents of them in all directions, both to friends 
and hospitals, there still remained more on the trees than his house- 
hold could consume. So he sent for the leading fruiterer in the 
town and, showing him the splendid fruit, asked whether he would 
care to buy it, and at what price. The tradesman said he would 
take it, and would pay one penny per peach. Old Mr. M. remarked 
that it was a very low price, but that under the circumstances he 
would accept it. 

But when the fruiterer went on to explain that he did not mean 
that he would purchase the whole crop, but only that he would 
send every morning and have as many peaches gathered as he was 
likely to sell during the day, and would pay the penny each for as 
many as were taken, leaving the rest to spoil on the trees, the old 
gentleman indignantly replied that he would rather stand at his 
garden gate and give away the fruit to the passers-by than accept 
such terms. The man told him there was a rule in the fruit trade 
that a peach must never be sold for less than sixpence, regardless 
of its costs, and that the sale was therefore a limited one, and he 
could not offer more. 

I sent this true story as an illustration of the practical working 
of the ‘ law ’ of Supply and Demand, when not regulated by common 
sense, but only by personal greed. 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by Leonard Hucley, 1927. 
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BRANTWOOD, 
21st April, ’81. 

Dear LITTLE JESSIE,—I’m really quite well again! and your 
delicious Dartmouth letter has made me better than well. It is 
such a joy to me that you like Fors to the end, and that you see 
how it is all every where else, in the true book of the Two Worlds. 
And the Dartmouth stories, and the peach one, are all one better 
than another as they go on. 

Amiens is going on too nicely! though I say it that shouldn’t 
—but it won’t be quite so saintly !—The strange thing is that 
work on the saints always makes me ill! I’m on Early Franks 
this time, who are more amusing,—but I hope to finish up with 
§t. Geneviéve for a little pious flirtation. 

Ever affectionately yours 
J. Ruskin. 


I think you'll have to come here in your Midsummer holidays, 
to see the heather, instead of waiting till Xmas. 
Quite seriously, I believe the illness, though fearful in itself, 


‘has left no more trace than a terrible dream would. But the way 


it mixed dream with fact was amazing to me, and the warning 
not to dwell on some classes of subjects, driven home with a 
witness ! 

[On the envelope]—Please write me some more stories. 


Was not this letter indeed clear shining after rain? Joyfully 
I replied that my summer vacation would begin in August, and 
asked whether any date in that month would be convenient for 
my promised visit to Brantwood. 

A month passed before I received any answer, but it was charm- 
ing when it did arrive. 

Brantwoop, 
22nd May, ’81. 

My DEaR LITTLE JEssiz,—It 1s partly St. Geneviéve’s fault— 
but I am not busy—only enforcedly idle—forbidden to write—but 
disobedient to all orders—for necessary work, and “jealous” of 
every minute when I have pen in hand—and millions of things 
I want to write, but never shall. 

Then, if you only knew the worry it is to me when people are 
running about and changing addresses !—their letters are always 
at the bottom of the letter drawer—and won’t open when one gets 
to them, and open anywhere but at the address—and then one 
wonders what shire it’s in, and whether the postman at Amble- 
side won’t send one’s letter to the United States first. 

But your letters were both lovely—and you can’t possibly 
write too often. And August or any time will do for here—if we 
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haven’t primrose, we’ve wild rose—if not wild rose—heather—if not 
heather—golden fern—if not golden fern—silver snow—and skating, 
Ever your affec. 
J.R. 


I regret that most of the ‘stories’ which gained such warm 
commendation have, after so many years, slipped from my 
memory. But I well remember that the expressions quoted in 
the next letter—to my mind one of the most charming and interest- 
ing in the whole series—refer to my having told him that I had 
just met a girl who, some time previously, had had the pleasure of 
@ personal interview with him, and that when I eagerly inquired 
of her ‘ What was he like ?’ all I could get from her was the em- 
phatic pronouncement, ‘ He’s coop—he’s a GENTLEMAN—he’s like 
@ PRINCE !’ 

In my anxiety for his health I had begged him to ‘ stop writing’ 
for the present—and got called a goose for my pains ! 

BRANTWOOD, 
lst June, ’81. 

Deak LITTLE JESSIE,—It’s all right—I’m going on very well— 
but I’m not “good ”—nor “like a prince ””—and as for being a 
“gentleman ” I could as soon make myself into South Down 
mutton. 

My dear—I’ve written it twenty times in different places— 
a gentleman MEANS a man of pure race, and farther—one bred 
from childhood in certain ways. I am no more a gentleman than 
my uncle the Croydon baker. My race is FAIRLY good—but 
my breeding !—good lack—I never so much as learned to dance! 
and I had a great gift in that kind—but was too shy ! 

You're a little goose (but I’ve told you that before—and you 
Do write delightful letters! and very useful ones)—to think I 
could stop writing. You might as well tell a swallow to stop 
chattering. But I’ve stopped writing pious things—they’re the 
dangerous ones for me! I’m doing just whatever I like—and so— 
nothing good, you may be sure. 

Ever affect’? yours 
J. 


Soon after this I‘received a copy of ‘The Queen of the Air’ 
in the beautiful blue calf binding of the Orpington editions, and I 
sent my very grateful thanks for this unexpected present. 

I suppose the excitement due to the promised visit must have 
flown to my weak head like wine, and have ‘ gushed ’ over into my 
letters in some way or other. At any rate the opening sentence of 
the Master’s next letter fell like a cold douche on the excitement. 
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BRANTWOOD, 
27th June, 81. 

My DEAR LITTLE JEssiz,—August is coming—faster every 
day :—but do you know I’m a little anxious about you—you’ve 
been in such a Geyseric state of gush lately, that I doubt if coming 
here won’t do you more harm than good. The nicer girls are, 
the more, in general, they like the quiet ways of this place and 
going out in the world again is all the rougher on them. 

You must try to think of it as a very unpleasant duty to be 
gone through—and resolve to be very glad when it’s done. 

Also you were very much too grateful for the Queen of the 
Air. What is it after all—but a present of—half the price of a 
gown,—of the plainest kind? If you enjoy the book—tant mieux 
—but that does not make it more thankworthy. I give my old 
superannuated gardener as much every week—and get No thanks! 

Tell me about what time you would really be able to come, 
and believe me always ; 

Affect'’ yours 
J. Ruskin. 


‘Gushing’! What an accusation! I was horror-struck. I, 
a sober-minded governess, keenly interested in Political Economy, 
and twenty-nine years of age! What I replied I know not, except 
that I abased my diminished head in the dust for very shame. 
My humility touched the Master’s heart once again, and I got a 
speedy and charming reply. But the Master was evidently under 
an entirely wrong impression as to my surroundings at that time, 
or he would not have written of my having been ‘ always unkindly 
treated.’ Naturally I had had my ups and downs in the past like 
other people, but during the five years I resided in the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. nobody could possibly have been treated more 
kindly and generously. In replying, I did my best to correct this 
wrong impression. 

BRantTwoop, 
[July 3, ’81. 

My poor JeEssiz,—I’m so very sorry to have vexed you— 
but J don’t think it shocking to ‘ gush —at nine and twenty or 
nine and sixty. One would think you never read anything but 
Punch. Of course all womanhood is a fountain of sweet waters— 
and MustT—either leap—or ripple—or—do that dreadful thing 
you're so ashamed of—or else be stagnant and wretched. But— 
mind you—there Is very cruel and serious danger to an affectionate 
gitl who has always been unkindly treated—in first meeting with 
anything like sympathy. She necessarily gets too sensitive and 
VOL. LXII.—NO. 367, N.S. 8 
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dependent on it, and I, who am as far as I am able, sympathetic 
to EVERYbody, am continually making mistakes and falling 
short to SOMEbody. I want to see you very much—but I am 
really a little anxious about letting you come,—and though I’m 
sure J shall be sorry too, when you go away, I won’t keep you 
long, this time—In fact I couldn’t—for I’ve had to ask not one, 
nor two—of old anxious friends—both some whom I’m fond of~ 
and some who are fond of me—and I never can take more than 
one at a time—partly the house is a mere cottage—and_partly— 
two’s company and three’s none !—But I am not less truly 

Ever affectionately yours 

J. Ruski, 


BrantTwoop, 
[July 6, ’81.] 

My DEAR LITTLE JESs'E,—(I spelt you like the Father of David, 
—your letter to-day is so wise !)— 

First—the sooner you come the better—that’s certain, for 
I’m really in a hurry to put you more at ease, and to let you know 
the worst of us—Mr. and Mrs. Severn and me. Only, I can’t— 
and we can’t—quite settle for this week or that, yet, for I’ve asked 
another—middle-aged—lady, and her mother—who are pretty 
sure to come: and two sylphs—a quite Greek one of—not quite 
mediaeval date therefore—and a little sister—I’m afraid I shan’t 
get THEM—and perhaps it’s the better for me! but I’m obliged 
to wait till I see whether they are coming or not and when they'd 
like to—and then we'll fit it all in. 

Ever affect’? yours 
J.R. 


The next few notes, which followed in quick succession, need 
no explanatory comment, except, perhaps, that the ‘sad pang of 
conscience ’ refers to a confession of the jealousy which filled my 
heart at the thought of ‘Sylphide’s’ rivalry, and my despair of 
being able to hold my own in competition with a youthful vision 
of ‘ quite Greek ’ loveliness. 

Even these brief notes have an interest of their own, as showing 
the trouble Mr. Ruskin gave himself in arranging the visit of the 
most obscure of his guests, and his thoughtfulness for her comfort, 


BRaNnTWwoop, 
[July 10, ’81.] 


My DEAR LITTLE JEssIE,—I DO ASSURE you of Absolute 
Forgiveness !—if you’LL forgive what could not but a little seem 
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to you—ridiculous, or worse, in my letter of warning. But indeed 
—it’s the kind of place, and quiet life—and library, that I think 












































it I am you will enjoy so—I won't say not me; but I’m never sorry for 
ugh I’m my friends leaving me—but always, for them in leaving Coniston. 
eep you Mr. and Mrs. Severn are both as nice as nice can be—which 
10¢ one, doesn’t of course mean that they’re Paragonian people—and I’m 
nd of- quite sure you'll be happy with them. 

re than Do you know—I think it very likely I shall quite tire of my 
artly— Greek Sylph—and be only too thankful to get English sense and 

sympathy afterwards. 

But tell me the first day you POSSIBLY COULD come. This 
SKIN, isa short post, and I’ve too many plans in my head to explain by it. 


Yes—I like talking of myself—for one thing, because I really 
haven’t done it in my books except Fors yet at all! and it’s re- 
; freshing—for another thing, I puzzle myself as much—or more— 
David, than anybody else does—and can examine the puzzle more easily. 
; —But I’m specially puzzled to guess how you found out that 
in, for terrible weakness in me about sylphs—I should have thought the 
“ know bits in Fors were too audacious and unbelievable to be trusted ? 
ban t— Do you really understand that they’re all true—and that I’m— 
2 asked more a Turk than a Christian? and yet—aren’t you shocked ? 
pretty if so I’m MORE than 


quite Ever your affectionate 
shan’t J. R. 
obliged 

they d SEASCALE, 


27th July, ’81. 
My DEAR LITTLE JEssiE,—Indeed I’ve been vexing myself 


= at not having been able to write; but I’ve had extreme difficulty 

in arranging matters this year—a number of old friends have wanted 

» need to come and all in August mostly—and if later, it was no use, for 
ang of we've got some alterations to make in the house which have to be 
ed my finished before the winter—I’m really afraid I shall not have a 
air of room at Brantwood till the 15th—but I wonder if you would mind 
vision coming a day or two before that to a little lodging with an old 


servant of mine, now married, who is a very loving landlady and 
owing has her little cottage in the sweetest place under the hillside. 


of the I’m going home to-day, having been here at the western beach 
afoel, for some salt breeze—and will write again to-morrow. 
Ever your affect. 
J.R. 
1.) 
solute From the 15th I can keep you at Brantwood for a week—if 


you can stay. 
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BraNtTwoop, 
28th July, 81, 

My DEAR LITTLE JEssiz,—I only write to-day because I said 
I would, for I have not been abte yet to see if Kate’s lodgings wil] 
be available for us,—but I think I am almost certain to be able to 
find you some kind of pretty room with nice people, if you wouldn't 
mind living a day or two en villageoise. 

If I find my sylph very delightful I shall keep her if Ican! I’m 
sure I shall like you best, after all, if you’re both together—but if 
she goes away and leaves me disconsolate ! I should be unendurable, 

I don’t believe we shall have a gleam of fine weather till you 
come, and that will be another crow for you. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
J. Ruski. 


I am keeping very well, which is the principal thing at present, 
and hope to be able to take you for some nice climbs. 


BrantTwoonr, 
Sunday, 31st July, 
My POOR LITTLE JESsIE,—I have been a cruel monster to you— 
but not willingly, any more than the people who are changed into 
bears and frogs in fairy-tales. But I really hope you will enjoy 
yourself, in spite of the Sylph—from whom also I expect nothing 
but torture! When we send her back to ‘ her own place "—we'l 
console each other, wisely. Yes—it is really Kate that I meant— 
and she can take you whenever you like to come, and I should 
really like you to come there and enjoy quiet and the free hillsides, 
—without (after you’ve got over the first nervousness of seeing me) 
being less able to enjoy yourself because Brantwood is on the other 
side of the lake, and your little room ready there for you on the 15th. 
Write me now just a little word saying when you would like 
to come. I am sure Kate will make you comfortable, as far as 
you or I could be comfortable in a modern—not cottage, but parlour 
and bedroom of the smallest—‘ genteel’ type —Kate lives in the 
kitchen, rightly and simply, and does her work and minds her 
couple ofi—not exactly babies, but they’re not big enough to be 
called children—as she ought.—But you’ll have to bear with 
parlour style on the minutest scale, and no view neither, only 
quiet and trees, and the open hillside within thirty yards of the 
door. And the weather is evidently minded to rain till you come. 
—Perhaps it may drown the sylph like a butterfly! But it must 
clear some day—and I believe if you come it will clear for you— 
and save the sylph—and you'll be ever so happy in the loveliest 
way—and I really am 
Always affectionately yours 
J. Ruskin. 











for 
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Come by rail to Carnforth, beyond Lancaster—Then change 
for Coniston ; but you must change again at Foxfield, and then 
our ‘guards’ shall look after you. And don’t bring any money 
with you—it’s such a bother, and you won’t want any here. I 
think they book through to Coniston at Euston—come by first- 
class and be comfortable . . . [illegible]. 


BRANTWOOD, 
[August 2, ’81.] 

My POOR LITTLE JxEssIE,—That has been a sad pang of 
conscience about Sylphide—but it’s nice getting all the bitters 
over before you come—and I’m sure all will be nicer than you 
think—(supposing Sylphide shouldn’t come—after alll !) 

Well—come on Monday next if the shoes and gowns are really 
weEaRable—But you mustn’t come in thin and tearable—any- 
thing—our summer winds are often cold—to purpose. 

[ll write again by next post—this is the first answer possible 
to your new address, and I’ve had five letters—all of importance, 
to write already—aFTER my ‘ going out’ time! 

Ever your loving 


BRANTWOOD, 
Friday. 

My DEAR LITTLE JessiE,—I have been over to Kate’s to 
choose your room (back or front)—I’ve chosen BACK! but will 
leave you to find out why. 

Euston 10 or 10} trains used to be quite safe for Carnforth 
—but every month one has to look them up. You'll easily manage 
to get there in time, from Staines. You arrive here—(Coniston 
station) at five minutes to six, usually, and shall find a fly waiting, 
you'll be at Kate’s garden gate by 6.10 and if the evening’s fine 
—will like your rooms well enough. 

_ I shall come to see you on Tuesday—if it’s fine—and hear 
if you're pleased. 
Ever your affect. 


CHAPTER V. 
Monpay, August 9, 1881, saw the beginning of what was to me the 


Great Adventure. 

I left Staines at 8 a.M., and my long journey north was not 
wholly without incident. Restaurant cars were not by any means 
the rule in those far-off days, but my friends had told me I need 
not trouble to carry any provisions for the journey, as we should 
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have ample time at Preston for a midday meal and another stop 
for tea farther on. So I had not so much as a piece of chocolate 
or a biscuit with me, and by the time we reached Preston I hada 
very healthy hunger upon me. 

But instead of running into Preston station, our train halted 
for some considerable time some little distance short of it, and, 
before we were allowed to proceed, every door was carefully locked, 
When at length we arrived in the station, there arose a storm of 
shouts from hungry and angry passengers—‘ Unlock this door!’ 
But no one took any notice of their demands. Presently a dis- 
tracted-looking station-master was seen on the platform, and the 
shouts redoubled. ‘We want these doors opened! We want 
some dinner! ’ ; 

The station-master turned an agitated face to the crowded 
windows, and answered in a broken voice, ‘ Ye’ll get no dinner 
here the day! For God’s sake, get away!’ And our train drew 
quickly out of the station with its load of hungry and indignant 
passengers. 

Next morning’s papers gave us the tidings that a terrible 
accident, with a very heavy death-roll, had taken place on the 
line, and, exactly at the time of our arrival, the dead were being 
brought into Preston station and placed in the waiting-rooms. 
Little wonder indeed that the poor station-master sent us hungry 
on our way north ! 

My compartment was full, but only one of us had been more 
provident than I had myself. The kindly owner of a few sand- 
wiches and a flask of claret kindly shared these modest provisions 
among his companions as far as they would go. We did not stop 
anywhere for the promised tea either, having to make up lost time, 
so one small sandwich and a sip of claret formed my only refresh- 
ment from Staines to Coniston. I have never again started on 4 
long journey without providing for contingencies. 

We reached Coniston at a quarter past six, and there a man- 
servant met me, and put me into a waiting carriage, which ina 
few minutes brought me to Kate’s little house. She hurried out 
to meet me, her face beaming with smiles of welcome. 

‘The house is not a mansion, ma’am,’ were her first words. 
‘But the Professor has been over himself to choose your room!’ 
An honour which in Kate’s eyes evidently sufficed to atone for any 
and every deficiency. ‘I didn’t a bit like putting you into the 
back room, but he would have it so!’ 
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And when she ushered me into my bedroom, I fully under- 
stood his choice. Scarcely ten feet below the small square window 
low down in the sloping ceiling—or rather in the little bit of wall 
below the ceiling—ran a foaming mountain stream, with the 
loveliest banks covered with the greenest of dripping ferns, and 
shaded by trees whose boughs almost touched the little torrent 
tumbling beneath them. 

High in the background rose great hills, strewn with huge 
poulders of a beautiful warm-grey colour, and carpeted with purple 
heather and golden bracken. 

Kate called my attention to some charming pictures on the 
walls: ‘ The Professor chose those pictures himself for you, ma’am, 


and sent them over from Brantwood to make the room pretty for 


you.’ 


Three of them were lovely water-colour sketches from his own 
hand, as the signatures told me. The fourth was a beautiful 
reproduction of an Italian Holy Family, one of the Medici series. 

Nor had more prosaic details escaped his kind thought for my 
comfort ; for when, seeing that the little house boasted no bath- 
room, I asked if I might have a tub of some kind for the morning 
—a literal washing-tub if necessary—Kate drew herself up with 
dignity. 

‘No need for that, ma’am. The Professor has sent a bath over 
from Brantwood for your use.’ 

Later on, in a gossip over her kitchen fire, she told me that 
Mr. Ruskin’s mother and his old nurse Anne always used to tell 
him ‘ he was enough to spoil a whole Parish of girls !’ and I thought 
they had good reason to say so. 

It had been a terribly wet season in the Lakes, but I had good 
fortune for my first day there. The sun shone nearly all day, with 
only two short showers. Directly after my breakfast I started 
for a walk, as Kate assured me I was ‘ quite safe from the Pro- 
fessor ’ till after twelve o’clock, probably till after lunch-time. 

I followed the course of the little stream whose music had 
soothed my dreams during the night—the ‘ Miner’s Beck ’—till 
I reached high ground from whence I had a view over the whole 
lake, and could see Brantwood nestling among its woods on the 
opposite shore. Coniston is a very long and narrow piece of water, 
five miles long by half a mile wide, with low, gently-swelling hills 
on the eastern side, and steep mountains on the western shore. 

Brantwood lies at the foot of a wooded hill, close to the lake, 
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on the eastern side, and my cottage abode lay at the foot of the 
‘Old Man’ of Coniston on the western. I followed the course of 
the beck till I reached the mines which gave it its name. Just 
by an old bridge of rough grey stone, I found a lovely little water. 
fall, not very high, but perfect in its modest beauty. Beautiful 
ferns hung over it in clusters, and beyond, the purple heather 
glowed richly in the sunshine. 

I returned to Kate’s little house in good time for my early 
dinner. After that was disposed of, there remained nothing for 
me to do but to await with what calmness I could command the 
ordeal of that longed-for, dreaded first interview with the Master. 
But with my best efforts at courage, I grew so nervous that at last 
I fairly ran away upstairs to my bedroom, and there strove to 
bury myself in a novel. 

But that did not prevent my hearing Kate’s first footfall on 
the staircase, and waiting with a fast-beating heart for her knock. 

‘ If you please, ma’am, Mr. Ruskin is downstairs in your parlour.’ 

I went down—Kate announced me in due form—and I was 
at last face to face with the Master who had for so long been to me 
@ voice and that only. 

It was a terribly anxious moment to one so conscious of all 
lack of personal charm—and my visitor so loved beauty! But in 
five minutes I was nearly at my ease—in ten minutes, completely so. 

And yet I was exceedingly puzzled and surprised. I entered 
that little parlour expecting to meet a tall, dark, very ugly, and 
rather gloomy-looking man with melancholy dark eyes, and clear 
rapid speech. I found myself in the presence of a small, slight, 
fair man, much younger-looking than I had pictured to myself, 
with the brightest of blue eyes, a most winning smile, and a remark- 
ably gentle low voice—a good deal of hesitation in his speech, 
unable fully to sound the letter ‘R,’ and a curious half-foreign, 
half-Scotch accent. 

None of the various photographs I had seen had done anything 
but mislead me. Since his last illness he had grown a beard, which 
was still quite short. He wore his invariable blue tie, dark Oxford 
blue, and was wrapped in thick coats of grey homespun. 

He came forward to meet me, and took my hand in both his 
own, with kind little speeches of welcome. 

‘So nice to have you here. So glad you were able to come! 
And it really is not too small for you? And you don’t mind being 
here ? And does Kate take good care of you? And does she 
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give you plenty of nice things to eat? Did you havea comfortable 
journey ? Did the beck keep you awake at night? And did you 
understand why I chose the back room for you ?’ 

He sat in a low chair with his back to the window, and I had 
to sit facing the light, so that I could not see his face as clearly as 
he could see mine. But after the first few minutes I forgot all 
about this, and could answer his questions quite easily and 
naturally, for I found it hard to realise that this gentle, fair, little 
man, with the soft voice and merry laugh, was indeed the great 
John Ruskin whose scathing words could cut like a sword when he 
so chose to use them. 

He told me a little about ‘Sylphide "—that she was younger 
than he had imagined, only fourteen, and her sister only ten. He 
had been teaching the latter a bit of Spenser that morning, and 
found that she did not learn more quickly than most children, but 
he had been much pleased with her thorough comprehension of all 
he told her. He found her interesting, ‘ but had not got to the 
bottom of her yet.’ 

‘I shall have some nice boys at Brantwood for you next week,’ 
he added. 

‘I am glad of that, for my last pupils were boys, and I like 
boys.’ 

‘Most girls do,” he said, smiling mischievously. And presently 
I found that one of the ‘ boys’ was a practising barrister, and the 
other was house-surgeon at a large children’s hospital. 

‘Now what books would you like me to send you? Nothing 
of my own, mind! You have been reading me a great deal too 
much, and it is high time you had a change of reading !’ 

No pleading could soften this stern decree. The only con- 
cession I could obtain was that he would let me have his just- 
published ‘ Notes on the Brantwood Turners.’ 

‘That will perhaps help you to enjoy the pictures more when 
you come.—I’m getting on nicely with all my work just now. 
Only I’ve had my publisher down lately, and he has bothered me 
dreadfully. I sent for him to scold him, and then, instead of 
letting me do so, he worried me for revision of this, and continua- 
tion of that, till in the end he got me to promise any amount of 
work. And I am so lazy! I'd do anything to get rid of the 
St. George’s work ! ’ 

‘How is that getting on ?’ 

‘It isn’t getting on at all! but waiting till I can make up my 
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mind about various things. And it is such a bother to have to 
plan anything—to me at any rate. Arranging a room, even, is 
to me such a labour.’ 

‘Is that because you have an exalted ideal in your mind, which 
you cannot get carried out ?’ 

‘No. It is simply that I have no faculty for planning and 
arranging. I can explain and criticise, praise or blame, what is 
already done, but I cannot conceive what does not already exist. 
They are waiting now at Sheffield for me to say what I want built, 
and I cannot make up my mind what I do want.’ Changing the 
subject, he said: ‘ Your being here will lead me into a nice train 
of thought, and I shall probably get on with the “ Bible of 
Amiens.”’ Then smiling he added: ‘I think you ought to bea 
little proud of having set me to that piece of work !’ 

‘I am so horribly proud of it that I have never let myself say 
a word about it to anybody!’ 

Speaking of some of his ‘ jealous’ lady friends, he asked me if 
I did not think he ‘ was very good not to have let so much flattery 
from girls spoil him.’ I told him that it seemed to me the spoiling 
was on the other side, and that Kate had said he had always had 
the character of being ‘ enough to spoil a Parish of girls.’ 

‘ As to that, I can say nothing, for I have never had a parish 
of girls to spoil. The clergyman always does that!’ 

Speaking about my journey of the day before, he said that, 
taken as a whole, the London and North-Western line was the 
dullest of any railway in England. There was not a single thing 
of interest the whole way, except one pretty view of Lancaster 
from a bridge, ‘ and that they prevent you from seeing by a regular 
cage of iron girders on each side.’ 

I told him how horrified I had been by the dreadful darkness 
of the Black Country in general, and Wigan in particular. I had 
never imagined such sunless gloom, or such absence of all greenness 
in a whole countryside. 

‘ Ah, then, you will now better understand much that I have 
written of late years.’ 

Then he rose to go. But first he presented me with a long, 
light stick, a regular alpenstock, to use in climbing the hills. 

‘I think you will find it light in the hand and smooth. I chose 
it carefully for you at our little village shop. Mrs. Severn shall 
come to see you to-morrow about this time. Now I must go and 
have a few words with Kate, or she will be hurt.’ 
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And so the fateful first interview was over. In a few minutes 
I saw Mr. Ruskin walk quickly down the little garden path, in a 
heavy rain, umbrella-less, crushing his soft grey felt hat low down 
on his face, and stooping very much as he walked. 

Then quickly in came Kate, to ask how I had liked her beloved 
Master. 

‘Now, had I liked him more or less than I expected to do ? 
And did I really think him ugly, now that I had seen his beautiful 
blue eyes ?” 

And she was genuinely delighted when I told her how greatly 
I had enjoyed his visit, and how perfectly charming I had found 
him. 

Next morning I started out for a walk in a slight rain—got 
beguiled into climbing that part of the Old Man just beside the 
house—got thoroughly interested in getting to the top—scrambled 
on and up through ever heavier raii—got so wet I could not be 
wetter, so persevered till I stood at last alone and triumphant 


_on the highest point I could see. There was, of course, no view, 


except that of the heavy clouds rolling about the hillside below 
me, and the peaks all round me. I tried a different way down, 
but it was not a success, as I presently found myself standing on 
the edge of a precipitous crag, with no means of getting down it. 
So I had to retrace my watery steps, and climb to the top again, 
to find the sort of gully through which I had ascended. Coming 
down was much harder and less pleasant work than getting up, and 
I was very glad to find myself safely home again. 

Kind Kate was not in the least disconcerted by my drowned- 
rat aspect, and, when I apologised for soiling her spotless kitchen 
floor, remarked cheerfully : ‘Oh, no matter, ma’am. That’s how 
the tourisses ALWAYS come in!’ 

The day was so wet and the lake so stormy that it did not at 
all surprise me that the promised visit from Mrs. Severn did not 
take place. 

At my request, Kate brought her last baby and sat with me 
in the evening, and we had a good gossip. I asked her how she 
came to enter Mr. Ruskin’s service, and she told me a long and 
amusing story, and told it with admirable verve. 

She was country-bred, but went up to London to seek a situa- 
tion as parlourmaid. She advertised, and received sixty-five 
replies! Among them was one from Denmark Hill, but this she 
put aside, as being too far out of town, for she was keen to see as 
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much of the sights of London as was possible. But she was so 
dismayed by the underground dark kitchens she saw in several 
houses she visited, that at last she decided to see what the 
Denmark Hill place could offer. 

The first person who interviewed her when she presented her- 
self at the house was a young lady scarcely as old as herself, Miss 
Agnew, now Mrs. Severn, who seemed to have little idea what 
questions to ask. Then she was told that Mr. Ruskin wished to 
see her himself. This frightened her not a little, for she had heard 
something of hisfame. But he only asked her a very few questions, 
and then astonished her by saying that he saw she would do very 
nicely, and could she come there and then ? 

‘ But oh, Sir, you have not had my character yet.’ 

‘Oh, never mind about that. I see you will do quite nicely, 
and it is not worth while troubling about the character.’ 

But Kate was so horrified at such an unconventional mode of 
procedure that at last to pacify her Mr. Ruskin consented to write 
for the important document. But he startled her again by wanting 
her to come at once without waiting for the reply ! 

‘Can you come to-morrow, then ?’ 

‘No, Sir, not to-morrow, please.’ 

‘Well then, the day after—Friday ?’ 

‘Oh, please, Sir, not on Friday! That’s an unlucky day!’ 

About which objection he has teased her ever since. Before 
she left the house, however, she had a very different interview, 
one with old Mrs. Ruskin, who questioned her in quite another 
fashion, though she kept breaking off her queries to say, ‘ But there ! 
it’s no business of mine! You will be John’s servant, not mine!’ 

The old lady was extremely averse from having a new face 
about her. All her servants had been there for years, and were 
at least middle-aged. As long as she lived Mrs. Ruskin was her 
own housekeeper. At her death Kate succeeded to the office, and 
retained her former position also, that of Mr. Ruskin’s personal 
attendant. It was one of her most trying and important duties 
to protect him from interruptions during his working hours. 

‘I managed to keep most people out, ma’am, but Mr. Froude 
was sometimes too much for me! He was the worst of them all. 
He would just put me on one side, and walk in, as if I had not been 
there.’ 

* How ever did you make up your mind to leave the Professor 
after being with him so many years ?’ I asked. 
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‘I’m sure I don’t know myself, ma’am! I suppose I was just 
took silly ! ’ 

Which sage remark ended our gossip for that evening. 
~ Karly next morning Baxter, Mr. Ruskin’s personal attendant, 
brought me a large parcel of books and a brief, kind note. Later 
on I had a note from Mrs. Severn saying she hoped to call next 
morning. 

BRANTWOOD, 
1lth August, ’81. 


Drak LITTLE JESSIE,—I enjoyed my visit greatly ; but could 
not send your books—nor even a word of letter yesterday.—I’m 
just pulled to atoms by big company now. It isn’t Sylphide’s 
fault—though she has a good deal of odds and ends of time; but 
the big company knock one to bits—Governors of islands and that 
sort of thing (not Sancho, alas). 

Ever affectionately yours, 
J. 


Books sent at a chance shot. 


It was rather late next morning before Mrs. Severn arrived, for 
she had had to cross the lake in a small sailing-boat, against a con- 
trary wind. But when she did come, she quite charmed me. She 
was then about thirty-three, very fair, very stout, and with the 
most remarkable golden hair standing out like a halo round her 
head. Her ease of manner was delightful, and she possessed in 
perfection the art of saying the prettiest things conceivable in the 
prettiest way possible. She had many charming things to say to 
me about the great favour with which ‘the Coz’ regarded me— 
and the pleasure my letters always gave him. ‘He was always 
in good spirits for the day whenever he has had a letter from you.’ 
She also told me how much pleasure it had given him to arrange 
all the details of this visit for me. ‘ He said the rug in the room 
you are to have was not pretty enough for you, and he sent to 
London for another. Unfortunately the lady whom he com- 
missioned to buy it chose one with a good deal of black in it, and 
he wrote at once for her to send something gayer. I was not 
sorry,’ she added, laughing, ‘for he gave me the discarded one, 
which I much admired, for it is a beautiful Persian one, so, as I 
don’t dislike black, I came off very well.’ 

I told her that some instinct had warned me of this dislike of 
black, and that for this reason I had temporarily discarded the 
mourning I was wearing. 
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‘I am truly thankful you did so, for nothing depresses and 
worries the Coz so much as to have people about him in black.’ 

Another tiny note reached me next day. 

BraNtTwoop, 
14th Aug., ’81. 

My pear Jessre,—Mrs. Severn brought me back radiant 
accounts of her visit—and I am looking forward joyfully to your 
coming to-morrow.—I don’t think Sylphide will tease you a bit— 
I believe you'll fall a little in love with her yourself—and we shall 
be fighting for her in the end! 

Please tell Kate I think I shall want all her rooms now,—but 


T’ll send word to-morrow. 
Ever affectionately yours 


I wonder what you two were crying about ! 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tur Editor of Taz Cornaitt Macazinz offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


DovsiE Acrostic No. 47. 
(The Third of the Series.) 


‘Shall I, in . 
Die, because a woman’s fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
’Cause another’s rosy are ?’ 





1. ‘ Bless us then with sight, 
Goddess excellently bright.’ 





2. ‘ The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair -——— of to-morrow.’ 





3. ‘Tis not in mortals to command 


4, ‘A courtly quean, 
Whon, therefore, I will shun.’ 


5. ‘I'll visit thee for this, and kiss thine eyes, 
And greet thee morn and even in the skies.’ 


6. ‘ Its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake.’ 


7. ‘The ——— Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent.’ 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page xii of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 
back. 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references 
on the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to 
send them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 47 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THe CorRNHILL Magazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than January 20. 


PRoEM: ccxi: Wordsworth, On the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic, 
ANSWER TO No. 46. Liguts : 
erg 1. cxx: Gray, On a Favourite Cat, 
. xviii: Shakespeare, T'o his Love, . 
. eclxxv: Shelley, Ode to the West 


terna 2 
ee 3 
ngrat Wind. 
hauntres 4. ccxx: Lamb, The Old Familiar 
ffec Faces. 
5. exiii: Milton, Il Penseroso. 
6. Ixv: Marvell, Horatian Ode. 


Acrostic No. 45 (‘Hermia Helena’) was answered correctly by 210 solvers, 
and 14 competitors sent in answers that were partly correct, while five others 
infringed the rules. The first, fourth, and fifth lights were known by everybody. 


The monthly prize is taken by ‘ Leoma,’ whose answer was the first correct 
one opened. Mr. L. L. Garrett, Bifrons, Aldeburgh, Suffolk, will choose books to 
the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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